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"My Peacock Fan" by Dorsey Potter Tyson 


"The Jade Market" by Dorsey Potter Tyson 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Commencing November Ist these Galleries will be open week-day eve- 
nings, excepting Saturdays, from -seven to nine o’clock. Admission Free. 
It was decided to take this unusual step in order that business people 
from New York and other cities would have the opportunity of visit- 


ing these Galleries which are operated solely in the interests of the 
American artists. 


It is hoped that this experiment will result in increased sales for the © 
artists and will be instrumental in defeating the depression. 
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250 Illustrations—$5.00 
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Six Years 

Tue Art Dicest was founded on Nov. 1, 
1926, in the dining room (converted into an 
office) of a farmhouse at Hopewell, N. J. 
Therefore, this is the sixth anniversary ‘of the 
magazine. It has fought hard for its ideals 
and its existence, half the time in the worst 
depression the nation has ever seen. The 
struggle it has passed through renders its 
gratitude to its friends all the keener. It thanks 
them deeply, fervently. 


A New War 


The world, under the stress of the industrial 
depression, is at war again. The nations are 
fighting each other, just as fiercely as they 
did in 1914-1918, but on another plane—the 
economic plane. The sufferings of the peoples 
are comparable with the agonies of the non- 
combatants in the World War. And, under the 
whip of the depression, each nation is trying 
to get for its own citizens whatever of ad- 
vantage it can. They are seeking to benefit, 
among others, their manufacturers, their agri- 
culturists, their merchants, their designers, their 
craftsmen, their artists and their dealers in art. 

Because of the lack of governmental activity 
in their behalf, American artists, through the 
American Artists Professional League, and 
American art dealers, through the Antique and 
Decorative Arts League, Inc., are trying by 
means of their own to save themselves from 


destruction in this deadly new Economic War. | 


These two “leagues” are making efforts of 
transcendent importance. Tur Art Dicest, being 
its official organ, has had much to say con- 
cerning the activities of the A. A. P. L. But 
the emergency campaign of the A. D. A. L., 
which has for its object the preservation of the 
American art trade, is of equal significance. 
From reliable sources, Tue Art Dicest has 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 
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E EARLY CHINESE ART 
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known for several months that American mu- 
seums have funds of at least $50,000,000 which 
are available for the purchase of works of 
art from American dealers,—and there is no 
form of art on earth which cannot be obtained 
from an American dealer with as great ad- 
vantage as from a foreign dealer. This money 
is lying idle, because the same sort of paralysis 
seems to have afflicted the museums as has 
afflicted everyone who has money. Bargains, 
never to be had again, await the museums, but 
the bargains go begging. 

Tue Art Dicest has obtained a copy of a 
letter sent by the Special Campaign Committee 
of the A. D. A. L., under the signature of 
Mr. W. Frank Purdy, the executive secretary, 
to American museums. It says: 

“The Antique and Decorative Arts League 
is undertaking to bring to the attention of mu- 
seum officials and the general art buying pub- 
lic, the serious straits in which the art dealers 
of America find themselves as a result of the 
present economic situation. 

“The art dealers, representing an honorable 
business wherein is invested many millions of 
dollars in great works of art which they ob- 
tained for this country in competition with the 
rest of the world, are now faced with a stag- 
nant market. This must, in the last analysis, 
react unfavorably upon the museums. 

“The great public interest of the past five 
years, resulting in gifts to museums of art ob- 
jects and funds of over $400,000,000, will be 
materially affected and the influx of important 
works of art curbed. This situation, we believe, 
can be alleviated by more active cooperation on 
the part of museum officials with American 
dealers in art. 

“It is the plan of the League actively to en- 
gage itself during the coming art season in 





stimulating and arousing the art-consciousness 
which in the past resulted in the establishment 
of museums and art institutions throughout this 
country. In this connection, the art dealers 
of America play an important role, by instilling 
in collectors the civic art spirit of forming 
collections for the purpose of presenting them 
to museums with adequate funds to enrich 
them. Moreover, the American art dealers are 
in no little way responsible for the art stimulus 
which under all trying conditions is furnished 
by their exhibitions, by their support of art 
publications, by sponsoring and supporting con- 
temporary artists and their products, aside 
from the many loans made to museums. 

“In view of the foregoing, and the fact that 
the art dealers have always been ready to co- 
operate in time and effort with museum activi- 
ties, the League appeals to you for your co- 
operation and advice as to the best manner 
in which it can approach the museums and the 
art buying public whose sympathetic interest 
it seeks to engage so that they will help to 
relieve the present critical situation by confin- 
ing their purchases to this country, when all 
things are equal, and awaits the honor of an 
expression of your opinion.” 

This straightforward statement deserves the 
grave consideration of the trustees of all Amer- 
ican museums and the custodians of art funds 
left by collectors for the benefit of the public. 

A particularly aggravating piece of news has 
come from Europe. It concerns the activities of 
a “mysterious” agent for American museums 
and collectors, who supposedly has been putting 
through transactions with European dealers, 
at unjustifiable prices, and splitting the profits 
with them. American secret service agents in 
Europe have been investigating these frauds, 
for the reason that they involve income tax 
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Ave. [corner of 57th St.] 


NEW YORK 


returns. Tue Arr Dicesr knows the source 
of the complaints, and the personalities in- 
volved, but the information has been imparted 
in confidence and it is not at liberty to give 
details. 

This “go-between” has pocketed huge profits. 
A lawsuit, news of which has been suppressed 
in America, has been started in a large city in 
western Germany, according to the Essen cor- 
respondent of the Berliner Tageblatt. Accord- 
ing to this paper, as quoted by the New York 
Herald of Paris, the lawsuit is “the outcome 
of the fact that after years of ‘collaboration, 
the museum representative and the dealers had 
finally quarrelled over the proceeds of their 
operations, taking the case to court. Of par- 
ticular interest, in this instance, is the reputa- 
tion of the principals, who, while unnamed, 
occupy the very first rank in the world of art. 
Works of old masters, gathered all over the 
Continent, and of an-aggregate value of one 
million dollars, were, it is alleged, sold to an 
American museum, the adviser collecting 30 
percent of the net profits.” According to the 
New York Times “a Tintoretto for which its 
owner wanted $16,000” was located by “the re- 
sourceful purveyor to America,” who “pro- 
posed a purchase price of $80,000—on a part- 
nership arrangement.” Then he wrote a sham 
letter to the Tintoretto owner, saying: “You 
ask $100,000 for your Tintoretto. I offer you 
$80,000. You will render the museum a real 
service by letting the picture go at this ad- 
vantageous figure.” 

This sort of thing, if true, is damnable. 
No American art firm known to Tue Art 
Dicest would have a part in such a thing. 
Whatever action the Antique and Decorative 
Arts League has in stamping out such practices 
will be hailed by the art lovers of the nation. 
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“Pigeons,” by Nicolay Cikovsky. Logan 


The Forty-Fifth Annual American Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings and Sculpture at the Art 


A CoMPENDIUM OF THE ART NEWS AND 


OPINION OF THE WorLD 


New York, N. Y., 1st November, 1932 





215 Paintings, 47 Sculptures in Chicago’s 45th Annual Show 


Pas . i, 


Purchase Prize, $1,500. 


Nicolay Cikovsky with his still life, “Pigeons,” 
a painting which the jury reported as stand- 











European Editor 
H. S. CIOLKOWSKI 
26 rue Jacob, Paris 
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“Subway,” by Raphael Soyer. Kohnstamm Prize. 


ing the tonality of Courbet with something 
of the delicate feeling of Corot,” was awarded 


ae Institute of Chicago opened on Oct. 27, pre- | ing out by virtue of its brilliant handling of | the second Logan prize of $1,000. This paint- 
des senting a diversified view of contemporary | paint, its strong design and its unusual chords | ing, which was one of the features of an 
p arted American art. As in former years, the nation’s | of color. Cikovsky, who was born and got his | American exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
asc: leading artists are represented, while in. am- | early training in Russia, has been an American | Art in 1931, is the work of a former Art In- 
plification of this group are many new names, | citizen since 1923, and his work has been | stitute student who has made his home abroad 
profits. selected by jury either in New York or Chi- | seen frequently in the big annual exhibitions. | for a number of years. Judson Smith’s monu- 
pressed cago. Two hundred and fifteen paintings and | Last year he won the Norman Wait Harris | mental “Deserted Mill,” which won an honor- 
city & forty-seven piéces-of sculpture make up the | bronze medal and award in the Forty-fourth | able mention at the last Carnegie International, 
i exhibition, which occupies ten galleries. Com- | Annual American. “Pigeons” becomes a part | continued to bring honors to its creator by 
{ccord- ment by the critics will appear in the next | of the permanent collection of the Art Insti- | taking the third Logan prize of $500. “De- 
v York issue of Tue Arr Dicest. , | tute. serted Mill” was reproduced in the 15th of 
ees: The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan medal | Sidney Laufman’s “Landscape,” a subtly | October, 1931, issue of Tue Arr Dicest at 
ae had and purchase prize of $1,500 was won by | modulated French scene referred to as “recall- | the time of its Carnegie winning. 
| thee ee Varnum Poor’s oe aoe at 
ear i ountain” won the Norman ait 
pare Is New Hope Drowsy? After 400 Years : Harris silver medal and prize of $500. Like 
a The Fall exhibition of the Delaware Valley After 400 years, two wings of a triptych, | all of Mr. Poor’s work, says the announcement, 
Gat. group at Phillips Mill, New Hope, Pa., was originally the property of the English or | “it is distinguished by a subtlety of draughts- 
ah a very disappointing to Dorothy Grafly of the Sixth Langue of the Order of the Hospital of manship and charm of mood.” The second 
of one Philadelphia Public Ledger, who found in it | St. John of Jerusalem, are once more to hang | Harris award, a bronze medal and $300, went 
oo ae “nothing of outstanding importance.” “What over the ‘altar of the Grand Priory Church at | to “Amazon Carrousel” by Simka Simkhovitch, 
ing 30 this exhibiting body obviously needs,” said | St. John’s Gate. They were acquired at the | showing this talented young artist at his 
eo the the critic, “is new blood, and a spirit of crea- | recent. sale of the Milton Abbey treasures by | gayest and lightest. This Picture was repro- 
ich its tive adventure. From the evidence of the work | Sir Algernon Tudor-Craig, a member of the | duced in the July, 1932, issue of Tue Art 
sks vei now shown one may picture the artists dream- | Order, at the request of the Chapter General. Dicest aan it was included = the Cleveland 
“pr0- ing pleasantly through the days in the enervat- | It is hoped that some day the center panel will ee ere — qalaation . — 
a part- ing warmth of a charming haze-filled valley | turn up. : : ene = ms of the Marie 
1 sham . . . One wonders whether the artists them- The triptych probably formed part of the — A Se ee 
“You selves weren’t bored with the show when they decoration of the Grand Priory at Clerken- | , *"° ee. SCORE, ACE COINS: 8 — 
2 wal ova nd ofthe Vin century. wil | et voy, arp ant, Ser 
. : t we ? S 
rs ws — Grafly praised the “storm-tossed” re ste dissolution by Henry XVIII in 1540, the M. V. Kohnstamm prize of $250. The 
EB ee < ao ann ‘Johnson's The panels belong to the late XVth century | Martin B. Cahn $100 prize for the best 
yaro” by ». Madura, and the interesting | Flemish Schdol and are by a follower of Roger | work by a Chicago artist was won by Laura 
nnable. panoramic treatment of “Delaware River” by | yan der Weyden (1400-1464). They have to | Slobe with “Sixth Street—4+ P. M.” Miss 
e Ar Faye Swengel, as well as a group of drawings, | do with the life of St. John. On one of the | Slobe is a recent graduate of the school of the 
thing. macaberesque satires, by Carl Ritz, and some wings is the coat of arms of Sir John Weston, | Art Institute. 
oratvve circus sketches in tempera by Kurt Wiese. | Grand Prior of England 1476-89, apparently Honorable mentions were given in the fol- 
—s The catalogue lists 90 works, done for the | added by a later artist after the work was lowing order: Landscapes—Stephen Etnier for 





most part by the colony’s leaders. 


completed. 


“Mackerel Cove.” Architectural subject— 
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Virginia Armitage McCall for “Spring, 1931.” 
Sculpture—Waylande Gregory for “Horse and 
Dragon.” Portrait or figure subject—Dick- 
man Walker for “Acrobats.” 

As usual, the three Logan prizes were 
awarded by the Committee on Painting and 
Sculpture of the Institute, Charles H. Wor- 





“Landscape,” by Sidney Laufman. 
Second Logan Prizé, $1,000. e 


cester, Cyrus McCormick, Jr., Chauncey Mc- 
Cormick, Athur T. Aldis, Percy B. Eckhart, 
John A. Helabird, Frederic C. Bartlett and 
Max Epstein. “The jury for Chicago, which 
made the other awards, was composed of mu- 
seum directors and officials—Clyde H. Bur- 
roughs, secretary, Detroit Institute of Arts; 





Elysium 

Of equal interest to the art student, who is 
about to enter upon his career, the professional 
artist and the art lover is the announcement 
from Philadelnhia that the Mellon estate, which 
controls a large city block with a frontage on 
18th street, has started (the date was set for 
Nov. 1) an art center experiment that should 
have far reaching effects. 

Launched under the general guidance of 
Philip Boyer, the project is calculated to give 
Philadelphia artists much needed facilities for 
low priced housing, mutual intercourse, dis- 
cussion and intimate exhibition. A sincere ef- 
fort will be made to provide modern studios 
for struggling as well as established artists at 
rates within reason.—-not the generally pre-de- 
pression figures which prevail in New York’s fa- 
mous Greenwich Village, where the sincere and 
the pseudo artist alike are forced to pay per 
inch for “atmosphere.” There will be exhibitions 
devoted to the local artists without managerial 
interference; free lectures every Wednesday 
mght given for laymen by artists and art au- 
thorities; and a large central hall where the 
artist may carry on with his fellows those in- 
formal discussions so dear to his heart. Here, 
as Dorothy Grafly, art critic of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, points out, the artists will meet 
their public as a matter of course, not as so 
many strange specimens marshaled for the lay- 
man’s amusement. 

Miss Grafly feels that it will be through 
such courageous enterprises as this that Amer- 
ican art and the American artist will come into 
their own: “The entire scheme builds upon 
and about the artist, giving him his rightful 
place in the sun. Psychologically the adven- 
ture is stimulating. 
at the opposite pole from organizations that 
cater primarily not to the artist but to the 
wealthy and entirely potential purchaser. At 
once the artist is given back his self-respect. 
The rest of the world comes to him. He need 
not grovel. for attention and possible. sales. 

“The success of such an experiment would 
do much toward the encouragement of Amer- 
ican’ art: The imiportance of the artist would 
be. established and we should no longer wit- 
ness the spectacle of unveilings at which every 


It attacks the art problem | 








“Hudson Valley at Bear Mountain,” by Henry Varnum Poor. 
Norman Wait Harris Silver Medal and $500 Prize. 


Blake-More Godwin, director, Toledo Museum; 
Meyric Rogers, director, City Art Museum of 
St. Louis; Gordon Washburn, director, Al- 
bright Art Gallery, Buffalo. Chauncey Mc- 
Cormick was the trustee member of this jury. 


The exhibition will continue until Jan. 2 
1933. 


I ae easel aa a leepasann Leal ee gL 
one, from the donor to the plumber, is men- 


tioned with the notable exception of the artist. 
That the artist matters is the first lesson to 
be taught the American public. ... 

“Much of the pleasure discovered by Amer- 
icans in the art life of Paris, or in that of any 
other European center, may be traced to the 
informal discussions and exchange of ideas in- 
dulged by artists in the ateliers or the cafes. 

“To see one’s painting on the salon wall may 
have its modicum of stimulation, but to meet 
with one’s fellows; to talk shop; to experiment 
mentally with theories that one may try out 
on canvas as the result of enthusiastic discus- 
sion; to mingle not only with one’s equals but 
with one’s betters, ambitious youth with ar- 
rived maturity, such is the breath of life in 
the career of any man who depends upon the 
creative urge for his personal development. 
And such is seldom found in an American 
city, where the give-and-take of art life exists 
almost not at all, and where the isolation 
of studios tends to breed petty jealousies and 
to narrow rather than enlarge the individual 
art horizon. 

“What is needed in America today is a 
larger, more human concept of art and the 
artist; the creation, in fact, of that ‘life’ for 
which young artists journey to foreign lands.” 


Woodward Gets New Post 


Sidney Woodward, well. known art critic 
and connoisseur, who for the past nine years 
has been associated with the Irving Casson 
Galleries, Boston, has been appointed director 
of the Schervee Art Gallery in that city. 

Mr. Woodward, who is the twin brother of 
Stanley Woodward, marine and landscape 
painter, was at one time art editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, producing what was 
considered an outstanding art page among 
American newspapers. He also wrote art re- 
views for the Boston Post. 





Pity Poor Art! 

“I see,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, the artist, 
“that they put underwear on some nude 
statues up at McGill University in Canada. 
They probably think it’s going to be a hard 
winter.” 


Sacre Bleu! 


J. Kelly Fitzpatrick, president of the Ala- 
bama Art League, at Montgomery, writes the 
Bulletin which the League sends to its mem- 
bers and the press every month. In the Oc- 
tober number he did a vigorous service to the 
South by making a trenchant attack on the 
trade interests of New Orleans for their de- 
cision to destroy the beautiful and colorful 
old French market. Undoubtedly, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick voiced the indignation of artists and 
art lovers of the whole nation when he wrote: 

“For nearly 150 years this much painted 
and utterly delightful old building has been 
adding beauty and charm to the city. Now— 
sacré bleu—it must go. There are soulless 
persons who live but to destroy beauty. The 
old market is to be razed and $700,000 spent 
to build another architectural monstrosity. 
Voila! Imagine Rome building apartment 
houses over the Forum because of miasma. 
Imagine Paris destroying Notre Dame because 
its air is stale, and building a new and ‘pretty’ 
French church. Can you conceive such abom- 
inations? 

“The insipid lie to cover the vandalism is 
ready. It is ‘sanitation.’ The truth is, it is 
nearer to insanity. For, destroy the Vieux 
Carré, and who will stop in New Orleans ex- 
cept on business? The ‘tourist rain of gold 
will cease, and New Orleans will be just a city 
on the Mississippi. Well, anyway, will your 
fish and cheese and garlic smell any better in 
your million dollar, porcelain lined, sanitary 
eyesore? 

“Mon Dieu, Messieurs! We truly hope your 
mess of pottage chokes you, if you do this 
beastly thing you plan to do!” 


“Fifteen’s” New Policy 

The Fifteen Gallery, 37 West 57th St., 
New York, has inaugurated a new policy in 
its method of ‘exhibiting water colors ‘which 
is calculated particularly to benefit . out-of- 
town artists. Unmounted pictures are invited 
by the gallery and those accepted for exhibi- 
tion will be mounted and framed free of 
charge. A small fixed exhibition fee is charged. 
Later this service will’ include unframed oils. 
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Review of Seventy Years of American Art Opens at Modern Museum 
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1 of 
Al- 
Mc- 
ury. 
ioe 
“Whistling Boy,” by Frank Duveneck. “The Artist’s Mother,’ by James A. McNeill Whistler. 
American painting and sculpture of the last | Dickinson, Frank Duveneck, Thomas Eakins, | Whitney, Wheeler Williams and William 
a: 70 years, 1862-1932, passes in review at the Ernest Fiene, Arnold Friedman, George Fuller, | Zorach. 
the Museum of Modern Art in a great loan ex- | William J. Glackens, Samuel Halpert, George The cynosure of the public will no doubt 
sis hibition which has just been opened for a | Overbury (“Pop ) Hart, Childe Hassam, | be that most famous of all Whistlers, “The 
Oc- three months’ period. The seventh in the | Robert Henri, Stefan Hirsch, Winslow Homer, | Artist’s Mother,” called by the artist “Ar- 
the series of American exhibitions held at the tee Hopper, George Inness, Morris Kantor, rangement in Grey and Black” when it was 
the Museum since its founding three years ago, re nae Sie la ae ee exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1872— 
ds. this is undeubtedly the most important and | — the last picture that Whistler was able to 
will unquestionably break all attendance rec- son, George Luks, Henry Lee McFee, John t into th d A. Id in the 1 
orful q y 2 Marin, Reginald Marsh, Homer Dodge Mar- ee ee RRS eee eee oe eee 
Titz- ords. Alfred H. Barr, Jr., the director, terms tin, Georgia O’Keeffe, Joseph Pollet, Henry October number of Tue Art Dicesrt, it has 
and it the climax and the most extensive effort Varnum Poor, Maurice Prendergast, Theodore been lent by the Louvre, returning through the 
sien: yet put forth by the museum. — A. Conger Robinson, Albert Pinkham Ryder, John Singer | generosity of the French Government to the 
nted Goodyear, the president, states in the fore- Sargent, Charles Sheeler, John Sloan, Eugene | !and which rejected the chance to buy it 
been word to the catalogue that in this exhibition | Speicher, Niles Spencer, Joseph Stella, Maurice | cheaply fifty years ago. 
w— the museum has endeavored to bring together | Sterne, Abbott Henderson Thayer, John H. Whistler’s mother was of New England 
less works of the best quality produced over the Twachtman, Max Weber, J. Alden Weir, | Puritan stock, and held stern Presbyterian 
The period covered. James A. McNeill Whistler, Alexander H. | views. Dignified and peaceful, dressed in 
pent Included in the paintings selected from | Wyant and William. Zorach. “prop” clothes, she sits in the picture which 
sity. famous public and private collections, under Sculptors in the exhibition include George | brought her “Jemmie” world wide fame and 
nent the guidance of Holger Cahill, are works by | Gray Barnard, Ahron Ben-Shmuel, Harold | immortalized her as the symbol of motherhood. 
sma. the following artists: George Bellows, Thomas | Cash, Jo Davidson, Hunt Diederich, Jacob | But as Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, friend 
ause Benton, Ralph Blakelock, Peter Blume, Alex- | Epstein, Anna Glenny, Gaston Lachaise, Robert | and official biographer of Whistler, pointed out 
etty” ander Brook, Charles Burchfield, Mary Cas- | Laurent, Paul Manship, Isamu Noguchi, | in an interview in the New York World Tele- 
»om- satt, William Merritt Chase, Glenn O. Cole- | Frederick Remington, Charles Cary Rumsey, | gram, one wonders if her thoughts as hostess 
man, Arthur B. Davies, Stuart Davis, Charles | Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Maurice Sterne, John | of her bohemian son’s home were as _ serene 
m is Demuth, Thomas Wilmer Dewing, Preston ' Quincy Adams Ward, Gertrude Vanderbilt | as her demure and quiet pose indicates. 
it is a aed ce gs a ce & 
eae Kennedy Art Bequests Gulland Porcelains Shown Liverpool Expansion 
} ex- Edward Guthrie Kennedy, former head of The Gulland Bequest of Chinese porcelain The Autumn exhibition of the Lancashire 
gold the art firm of Kennedy & Co., who died on | has been placed on view at the Victoria | and Cheshire artists was held in October at the 
city Oct. 8 left one quarter of the residuary of his | and Albert Museum, South Kensington, Eng- | Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, and all the 
your estate to the New York Public Library, the | land. In 1905 W. G. Gulland, an East Indian | English critics wrote of the reconstruction of 
er in income from which is to be used for the pur- | merchant, who had collected porcelain for | the galleries whereby next year Liverpool will 
itary chase of prints. Mr. Kennedy, who was an | nearly half a century, presented to the Mu- | have an opportunity to stage shows “so great 
intimate friend of Whistler and an authority | seum some 125 examples illustrating the dif- | as to be almost frightening.” Seven galleries 
your on his etchings, also left the library two litho- | ferent kinds of glazes employed by Chinese | are being added, one of them of imposing size 
this graphs by that artist, “which he sent to me | factories. The remainder of the collection, | —“something like the Venetian. room at the 
and which were, indeed, made by him for me, | consisting of 526 pieces, was bequeathed to the | National Gallery.” 
at the request of his wife, showing her in | Museum in 1930. Briggs and Thornley, the architects of the 
bed in her last illness in the Savoy Hotel, new Parliament Buildings at Belfast, have de- 
St., London.” Two other bequests to the library aie signed the addition. The new galleries will 
y in are a group of etchings and lithographs by It Didn’t Look Reasonable present the opportunity, says one writer, “to 
thich David Y. Cameron, and a bronze portrait of They were strolling through an art museum | lay down a first-rate permanent collection— 
t-of- Mr. Kennedy by John Flannagan. and had stopped in front of a noted American | worthy of the nucleus provided by the Roscoe 
vited The Metropolitan Museum will receive his | aftist’s portrait of his mother. primitives and the half-dozen or so of the 
hibi- collection of Oriental cloisonné and a portrait “That’s a Whistler,” said the man. most celebrated works by the English Pre- 
e of drawing by Boldini. The Grolier Club, for The girl gazed at it. “Fancy an old lady like | Raphaelites—and to arrange real representative 
rged. which Mr. Kennedy compiled a catalogue of | that trying to whistle,” she commented. loan exhibitions. . . .. There are signs, too, 





Whistler’s etchings, was also remembered. 


—Boston Transcript. 


that Liverpool is waking up artistically.” 
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‘Cleveland Gets Unique Swabian Painting 


Through the D. E. and L. E. Holden funds, 
the Cleveland Museum has purchased from the 
Wildenstein Galleries, New York, an interest- 
ing German primitive, “The Two Lovers,” 
assigned to one of the more important artists 
of the Swabian School, who worked in Ulm 


about 1470. Knowledge of this period in Ulm 
is restricted. The style of these painters was 
narrative in character—realistic depictions of 
emotions Friedlander and Curt 
Glaser the above attributions, the 
former stating that “there is no picture known 
of this type” and that “the discovery of this 
example makes an important addition to the 
knowledge of German art of the XVth cen- 
tury.” 

Henry Sayles Francis, curator of paintings, 
explains the picture in terms of its environ- 
ment: “The Gothic style was as indigenous 
to the more northerly countries as it was 
foreign to Italy; and in architecture, religious 
or secular, in decorative arts, in painting, and 
in sculpture, the charm and delicacy, the 
whimsical grace of most early German objects 
prove Gothic art to be the natural expression 
of the German people. For several generations 
the Gothic tradition had been manifested in 
the art of south Germany, where the art had 
remained largely unaffected by the economic 
ascendancy which the Imperial towns attained 
during the XVth century. The prosperous citi- 
zens of these towns, although conscious of the 
worldly enlightenment which the Renaissance 


and action. 
agree on 





“The Two 
Lovers,” German, 
Swabian 
School, Ulm, 
About 1470. 


Courtesy of 
Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


in Italy spread northward, remained at heart 
a simple people. 

“Despite their preoccupation with a busy 
secular life, the burghers of this Upper Rhine 
district were essentially pious. As in France 
and Flanders, the Church remained the center 
of existence through this century. It is there- 
fore easy to understand why the early books 
followed the manuscript tradition and why 
painting was intended primarily for church 
decoration and private religious use. Yet even 
in the religious painting in Germany there is 
always apparent a natural interest in the secu- 
lar; and this was allowed its full expression in 
the tapestries and prints of the time. 

“A counterpart of these in painting is to be 
found in the small panel, ‘The Two Lovers,’ the 
latest acquisition for the Holden Collection. 
Here is a secular subject, presented in a story- 
telling vein. A pair of lovers stand half-facing 
each other; the young man, stepping forward, 
presents a small blue flower to his lady.” 


Walt Kuhn’s “Seven Paintings” 

“Seven Paintings” by Walt Kuhn, all of 
which, with one exception, were painted in 
1932 are on exhibition at the Marie Harriman 
Galleries, New York, until Nov. 26. As usual 
the circus and the burlesque theatre have en- 
gaged Kuhn’s attention, but he has also in- 
cluded a portrait of a young man, “a victim 
of the gruelling life of the city” in “Boy with 
Straw Hat,” and an Adirondack native prepar- 
ing a meal in “Camp Cook.” 








Big Chicago Plans 


What will probably be the greatest loan 
exhibition of paintings and sculpture ever 
assembled ‘under one roof in America is planned 
for the Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago. The Art Institute of Chicago has been 
designated as the official Department of Fine 
Arts for the fair, and under the director, Robert 
B. Harshe, assisted by Daniel Catton Rich, 
associate curator of painting, all the galleries 
will be rearranged for the entire exhibition 
period, June 1 to Nov. 1. 

The institute’s plan comprises three main 
divisions: first, carefully selected loan col- 
lection of old and primitive masters, beginning 
with the Italian ducento and continuing through 
the XVIIIth century; second, “A Century of 
Progress in Painting,” with rooms being set 
aside for such artists as Degas, Monet, Manet, 
Renoir, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Cézanne, Whistler, 
Homer, Sargent, Inness, Ryder and Eakins; 
third, “Painting of Today,” stressing the 
American artist together with specially chosen 
foreign groups. : 

This third division will probably hold the 
center of interest, as it is expected to reveal 
comprehensively the place America holds in 
the world of art today. The American section 
will include not more than 175 examples in 
painting, representing as many living artists, 
all selected by invitation. A special gallery 
will be devoted to contemporary Chicago work. 
Like the old master and retrospective divi- 
sions, all these examples. will be borrowed from 
private or public collection, or from the artists 
themselves. 

The field of prints will likewise be conclu- 
sively covered. Three shows definitely sched- 
uled for the institute’s print rooms are the 
second International Exhibition of Etching and 
Engraving, scheduled originally for December; 
the fourth International Exhibition of Lithog- 
raphy and Wood Engravings, usually held in 
March; and a special survey of the greatest 
prints made during the last 100 years. All 
three will continue from June to November. 

The impulse from the extensive art program 

is spreading, and C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago 
Post says that wise dealers, like wise art organ- 
izations, are scheduling important activities 
independently of the Art Institute. Chicago 
artists are making their own plans to show 
visitors to the fair what the city is producing. 
The All-Illinois Society of the Fine Arts, with 
headquarters in the Stevens Hotel, will hold 
a juried show of works by natives and resi- 
dents of Illinois. The closing date for entry 
cards is Feb. 11, and a preliminary session of 
the jury will be held Feb. 15, to be followed 
by a final meeting on April 20. Mrs. Charles 
R. Dalrymple is president and Mrs. Edwin N. 
Johnson, director of exhibitions. 
Promoters of the highly successful open-air 
art fair in Grant Park are going to repeat it 
next summer, with the intention of prolonging 
the event through the exposition period. The 
patrons of the annual Hoosier Salon are plan- 
ning to put on an exhibition of Indiana art 
within the fair grounds. The No-Jury Society 
is also debating ways and means of bringing 
their pictures to the public’s attention. All of 
this indicates that 1933 will be a golden year 
in Chicago art circles, depression or no de- 
pression. 
































Bequeathes Gandhi's First Portrait 

The first painted portrait of Gandhi, done 
by Madaliar Amereschara of Ceylon, has been 
willed to the National Arts Collection Fund 
by the late Emslie John Horniman, English 


art patron, for disposal as the directors think 
fit. 
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Famous Rembrandt Is Feature of Kleinberger Painting Auction. 


The art world will be greatly interested in 
the dispersal of a major collection of old 
masters, belonging to Mr. Francis Kleinberger 
of the Kleinberger Galleries, which will take 
place at the American Art Association-Ander- 
son Galleries, New York, on the evening of 
Nov. 18 after an exhibition that will begin on 
Nov. 12. The sale is preparatorry to the per- 
sonal retirement of Mr. Kleinberger, after 
which the Kleinberger Galleries, one of the 
oldest and most illustrious of the world’s art 
firms, will be directed by his grandson, Mr. 
Harry Sperling, whose father the late Emile 
Sperling, was for many years associated with 
Mr. Kleinberger. 

Many notable pictures are included in the 
collection, among them a Rembrandt of first 
importance, “Old Woman Plucking a Fowl,” 
a painting which has an unbroken history from 
the time it was in the possession of Jan Six, 
burgomaster of Amsterdam, friend and pro- 
tector of Rembrandt. His descendent, Willem 
Six, also burgomaster, sold it in 1734, with 
other Rembrandts, at auction. It passed into 
the collection of Francis Charteris, Earl of 
Wemyss; then to Ralph Willett of London, 
and to J. W. Willett. In 1845 Andrew Geddes 
owned the picture; his widow sold it in 1861. 
Since then it has passed through the collections 
of Baron de Beurnonville, Paris, and the Le- 
vaigneur family of Paris. It was engraved 
about 1740 by R. Houston. Experts have de- 
clared it to be among the 30 finest Rembrandts 
in America. 

An interesting fact concerning this painting 
is that, because it was English owned at a 
time when English collectors considered it 
proper to have any painting altered to suit 
their tastes, the “Old Woman Plucking a 
Fowl,” until the picture was restored, had her 
hand over the fowl instead of under it, and 
the niche in the wall had been painted out. 
When the English over-painting was taken off 
by an expert, the work came out precisely as 
Rembrandt had painted it. 

Other notable works in the collection include: 
Geertgen Tot Sint Jans, “Crucifixion”, a primi- 
tive; Tintoretto, “Portrait of a Doge,” Pieter de 
Hoogh, “The Concert,” Goya, “Lady Playing 
a Harp,” Goya, “Portrait of a Lady,” Jehan 
Bellagambe, “Conversion of St. Paul,” Henri 
Met de Bles, “The Flight into Egypt,” Adriaen 
Brouwer, “The Dictation,” Chardin, “Still Life,” 
Fragonard, “Madonna and Child,” Nattier, “La 

Comtesse de Montillet,” Ambrosius Benson, 
“Adoration of the Kings,” Sebastiano Del Piom- 
bo, “Ferdinando D’Avalos aind Vittoria Col- 
onna,” Niccolo Rondinelli, “Madonna and 
Child with Saints,” Giovanni Buonconsiglio, 
“Portrait of a Young Man,” Peter Paul 
Rubens, “Portrait of a Man,” a Constable and 
a Salviati. 


The history of the Kleinberger firm is in- 
teresting, and is closely related to the history 
of museums and great collections of the last 
half century. It was founded in 1848 in Paris 
and Vienna by David Kleinberger, the father 
of Francis Kleinberger. In 1875 Francis Klein- 
berger took charge of the Paris branch, which 
was then the main office of the firm. It was 
about this time that the Kann brothers, Ru- 
dolph and Maurice, began to acquire their col- 
lection and naturally many of the paintings 


were purchased from Mr. Kleinberger, who 


already had a reputation as an authority on 
paintings, : 


The European museums, such as_ those 
Rotterdam, 


at Amsterdam, The Hague, 








“Old Woman Plucking a Fowl,” by Rembrandt. 


Brussels, Berlin, and the Louvre acquired many 
of their outstanding pictures from the Klein- 
berger firm. At the same time the Barons 
Koenigswater, Mautners, and Oppenheim, the 
Counts Andrassy and Festits, and the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, as well as many central Euro- 
pean museums purchased from Mr. Kleinberger 
many pictures for their collections. 

In 1886 Mr. Kleinberger received a decora- 
tion from Emperor Franz Joseph for his bene- 
factions and assistance to the Austro-Hun- 
garian museums. In 1900 the Queen of Hol- 
land honored him with the Order of the 
Knights of Nassau, and Leopold II of Belgium 
bestowed on him the order bearing his name. 
All these came in recognition for gifts and 
assistance to museums and for the organiza- 
tion of many important exhibitions. 

During this period other famous collections 
were formed partly, if not completely, through 
the assistance and advice of Mr. Kleinberger. 
These included those of Adolph Schloss, Paris; 
de Ridder, Frankfort; Bonnat, Paris; Kappel, 
Berlin; Speyer, London; Huldschinsky, Berlin; 
Koppel, Berlin; Figdor, Vienna. 

Towards the beginning of this century Dr. 
Hofstede de Groot and Dr. Wilhelm Rode be- 
gan their monumental works on Franz Hals 
and Rembrandt. Mr. Kleinberger, as an out- 
standing authority on Dutch painting, was con- 
tinually called on for his opinion in the com- 
pilation of the various catalogues, and espe- 
cially when Dr. de Groot published his series 
of volumes on the Dutch painters. 

In 1904, the year Mr. Kleinberger acquired 


the collection of Leopold II, King of the Bel- 
zians, the New York branch was opened by the 
late E. M. Sperling, son-in-law of Mr. Klein- 
berger, in Fortieth Street, just west of Fifth 
Avenue. Since that time the firm has brought 
many important paintings to America. Such 
collectors as the late J. P. Morgan, John C. 
Johnson, Widener, Martin Ryerson, Benjamin 
Altman, men whose collections now form the 
nuclei of some of the larger American museums, 
acquired many objects from Mr. Kleinberger. 
Many of the finest treasures now in the Metro- 
politan Museum and the museums of Boston, 
St. Louis, Chicago and Detroit originally came 
from this firm either as gifts from or purchases 
made directly. 

In 1917, a great Italian Primitive Exhibition 
was held in the newly opened galleries at 725 
Fifth Avenue. This was followed ten years 
later by an equally great French Primitive Ex- 
hibition which inaugurated the opening of the 
new building of the F. Kleinberger Galleries, at 
12 E. 54th St. 

There are many paintings now in private 
collections which have been acquired from Mr. 
Kleinberger, among them the collections of 
Philip Lehman, Henry Goldman, Jules Bache, 
Otto H. Kahn, Mortimer Schiff, Oscar Cintas, 
William Goldman, Charles Worcester, Frank 
Wood and Jacob Epstein. The collection of the 
late Michael Friedsam, which was left to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, was formed with 
the advice of Mr. Kleinberger. This collection 
will be on view towards the middle of Novem- 
ber at the Metropolitan Museum. 
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Philosophical 


The modernist asserts that the fight for 
modernism has been won. That may be trué: 
The conservative asserts that the fight for con- 
servatism has been won. That may be true. 
Most pertinent of all, however, is the fact 
that the controversy still goes on. Therefore 
Tue Art Dicest, which chamipions no “ism” 
but presents without prejudice every side, feels 
that it must give to its readers any significant 
contribution in the debate between modernism 
and conservatism. 

Harrison S. Morris, of Philadelphia and New- 
port, who is président of the Newport Art 
Association, read a paper on “The Art Called 
Modern,” before the American Philosophical 
Society, which has just been printed in the 
proceedings of that body. It is such a vig- 
orous presentation of the side of conservatism 
that Tue Arr Dicesr herewith prints it in 
full: 

“This title The Art Called Modern is much 
like the Biblical phrase: ‘Simon called Peter.’ 

“Nobody knows why Simon was called Peter. 
It would have meant an economy of words 
if he had been called either, but not both. 

“So it is with the Art called Modern. It 
is neither one nor the other. It is neither 
Art nor Modern. 

“For its devotees tell us they are derived 
from Giotto or El Greco, and neither of those 
celebrated artists of old can, by any stretch 
of fancy, be classed as Modern. 

“Giotto hails from the XIIIth century. He 
brought into Europe the fashion of Byzantine 
painting. Anybody who descends into the air- 
less underground chapel at Assisi may see his 
archaic work in full display. The primitive 
forms of his- men and women are encased 
in even more primitive buildings. The art of 
perspective had not yet developed in the art- 
ist’s eye. Action is arrested by infantile draw- 
ing. The value of the long row of mural 
panels lies, to us, in its very antiquity. 

“Of El Greco in the XVIth century, much 
the same thing may be said. He is sometimes 
charged with astigmatism, with obliquity of 
vision, because his figures are grotesque in 
their exaggeration of human anatomy. The 
long, narrow bodies, the elongated necks (vide 
the Modernist, Modigliani) and gaunt faces 
would be laughed into oblivion if he were not 
so impressive a painter. 

“These, then, with Ingres, the most realistic 
and exact of French portraitists, are the chosen 
artistic patron-saints of Modernism in paint. 

“But, why must an art called Modern build 
itself on these antique examples? Why must 
an art vociferously proclaimed as original, have 
any antecedents at all? 

“They will tell you that Art must go back 
to its infancy; that it must return to Nature. 
But if this excuses the entire lack of ideas, 
the absence of invention, the reliance on an- 
tiquity as a source of material, while the teem- 
ing and unprecedented life of today streams 
around them—they are ignorant of the uses 
of art, oblivious of its history. 

“Giotto worked out his own salvation in 
paint by carrying the methods of oriental art 
into the production of the Biblical subjects 
prevailing in his own day. He set down in 
color the spirit of his time. He was original 
in his conceptions because he represented what 
belonged to his age and place. 

“Fl Greco depicts the currents of his time 
in character and subject and in pious inspira- 
tion. His idiosyncrasies were completely his 
own. 

“If these great artists had not so painted; 
if they had copied some other age, some other 
high period; if they had taken their impulses 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































from enduring and original artists of earlier 
times, they would now be living forces in art. 
Art that lasts must express the period of its 
éreation. 

“Titian painted the ‘Entombment,’ although 
the event occurred fifteen hundred years earlier 
than his own birth. Yet that masterpiece ex- 
presses the sentiment, the human types, the 
grace and form, and the manners of his age. 

“Thus in treatment and in technique, works 
of art live by picturing the character of the 
artist, his sincerity and his perception and 
love of beauty in its contemporary forms. 

“So much for the claim of Modernity. 

“Now let us analyze the assumption that 
this sort of painting called Modernism is art. 

“To ask what is art is to encounter confu- 
sion. There will be as many definitions as there 
are critics. There will be the learned answer of 
the connoisseur, and the flippant note of the 
man who ‘don’t know much about art, but 
who knows what he likes.’ 

“But, after all, and lying profoundly deep 
in human consciousness, there is a standard 
that wisdom and education and taste, revere 
and acknowledge. The works of art that have 
endured through the centuries show this. You 
can recognize in them a unit of beauty which 
holds them kin, though they vary in style 
and subject and execution, according to their 
period. 

“But these so-called Modern freaks, spawned 
by anarchy and war, the negation of all ideas. 
of invention, of even_the intelligent use of 
paint, how can they hope to possess that one 
substantial evidence of beauty—endurance? 
How can the half-baked tyros, who forget 
that painting is a noble art, that it is no 
ephemeral adventure, no sly game to catch 
conies, how can such expect for their sloppy 
and often indecent canvases any life ‘beyond 
the morrow’? 

“No, art is something new, born from the 
womb of the old, but with fresh and youthful 
beauty; beauty that the eye, educated by 
Nature and by commerce with the best the 
world has saved from its past, accepts at once 
as man’s highest reach in creation. 

“If we could put ourselves back historically 
in the period in Paris before the birth of what 
was called Impressionism; and with our present 
senses see its rise, with new ideas, new 
strength, new delineation, new search into the 
meaning and inevitable taste of Nature—then 
we could the more surely divine what is art 
when it truly emerges into a new evolution 
of its hereditary beauty and truth. 

“But this art called Modern, does it belong 
on the stem of the evolving life of all painting? 
Ts it filled with a love of Nature and with the 

technical skill of its calling? Any eye may see 
that it is false in these essentials. Its imagina- 
tion is barren; its fancy spiritless; its meaning 
obscure or vulgar. 

“And it is to this last effect that it owes 
much of its ephemeral currency. Without the 
appeal to sexual allurement, it is doubtful if 
the Art called Modern could have survived 
even for its few years of vogue. This and the 
favour of that sort of Society that tilts on the 
crest of novelty, have given it an artificial 
strength—not to speak of the sly nudges from 
Semitic Paris. Jewish and other dealers there 
and in New York sell by adroit suggestion to 
the silly ‘Intelligentsia,’ who consort with over- 
ripe specimens of wealthy old society—tired 
of themselves, and wanting the decay of high 
cheese. 

“Thus they have served to them such titil- 
lating morsels as those in a New York show 
of a year ago. Here Derain, whose name 
sounds suggestively li: Drains, was repre- 
sented by a nude fema » torso without head, 


without feet—only the most appealing mem- 
bers exposed. 


“This to me well typified the subtle motive 


that holds the devotees. You may cast away 


the head; that stands for intellect, for charac- 
ter, for love of robust life, for beauty and 
truth. And the feet may be cut off; they typify 
the walk with Nature; the study of its revela- 
tions, its companionship. But expose the ele- 
ments decently concealed by civilization, and 
you are emancipated from ‘Old Hat’; you are 
superior to the noblest conception of man’s 


past, you have in fact achieved imbecility. 


“I mention only one such specimen. They, 
in their variations, ‘are plentiful. The John 
Quinn collection, sold in New York, was con- 
spicuous with them. Nearly every show of the 
Art called Modern must have its specimens. 
They are the foundation of the system. 

“But, of course, the offense against taste 
and beauty, and the break with all artistic 
evolution, goes even deeper. The amount of 
it committed is an avalanche. It is easy to 
produce. You don’t have to work, you don’t 
have to think, you needn’t know how to draw; 
the feeblest tyro may spoil paint and canvas 
after the recipe set by the leaders. Glance 
at Picasso, at Bracque, at Utrillo, and the 
rest; and you can see how it is done, and be- 
side, there are others who know better, who 
consciously betray artistic ethics. Here is Ma- 
tisse, an amateur in art; a doctor, I believe, 
who can paint moderately in the formula of 
true technique, but who affects a style in the 
current of outlandishness, for what? For no- 
toriety, or gain, or what not? Here is Modigli- 
ani, no clear idea in his own head, painting 
heads like toy balloons on a string; the face of 
toy-balloon red, the thin elongated neck serv- 
ing for the string—flat, and false in every fea- 
ture. Here is Rousseau-Douanier, the Custom 
House clerk producing nursery tigers he has 
never seen, nor anybody else, in a forest that 
never was on sea cr land. 

“They will tell you that they are evangels 
of originality, in painting; but they all paint 
the same. They all produce, in the words of 
one: of their friends, ‘tired apples falling off a 
tilted table.’ They specialize in easy flowers 
in bowls and vases on equally tipsy surfaces. 
Why cling to drawing? Drawing is outmoded. 

“And they claim that they are justified in 
this new Art called Modern, because—well, be- 
cause it is attacked by a conventional public 
and by cast-iron critics. Wasn’t ‘Impression- 
ism’ in the Nineties attacked and ignorantly 
spurned? Well, we also are attacked and 
spurned. Doesn’t that prove we have founded 
a new art? Who could have foretold that the 
1830 Romantic School of France, derided and 
hooted, would be the art of the future? Who 
could have predicted that ‘Impressionism’ would 
last beyond the turning age? So we—we are 
proven to be the only art of our time and time 
to come, because we also have been derided and 
hooted. 

“Now that is the false syllogism which en- 
ables adolescents of our melting pot, without 
education, to swing a brush or to model in 
plaster the figments of what they call their 
minds, in color like nothing but so much mud, 
with subject sordid by choice; with shadows 
exaggerated because Cézanne and Van Gogh 
so expressed them, with no rational conception 
of the sensitive art they are thus destroying. 

“And, willfully or not, they rely on this 
negation of logic,—that, because they are de- 
nounced or misunderstood, they are in the class 
with the Romantic or Impressionistic perfec- 
tion, with Manet and Monet and Sisley and 
Pissarro and with Fantin-Latour. 

“Well, there is more in this opposition in 


[Continued on page 32] 
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Coleman’s Career, Completed, Is Revalued at Whitney Memorial 


Glenn O. Coleman died inet May in his 
48th year. Now, with that finality that comes 
only with the death of an artist, his life’s work 
is being given a memorial showing at the Whit- 
ney Museum and critics are enabled to form 
a more accurate idea of the niche he succeeded 
in carving for himself in art’s hall of fame. 
Coleman was one of those young artists, later 
to achieve success, for whom Mrs. Whitney, 
in the days when she was carrying on her 
benefactions in the cause of American art with- 
in the galleries of the old Studio Club, did so 
much to bring to public notice. It is indeed 
fitting that the club, now grown into the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, bestow 
this last honor. His work, too, fits in with the 
scene, being drawn to a large degree from 
Gréenwich Village and its environs. As Mar- 
garet Breuning of the New York Post points 
out; Coleman’ had but one real model—New 
York, 

The exhibition, which will continue until 
Nov. 16;:is worthy of its subject, being care- 
fully. selected’ and containing practically all 
of Coleman’s best work. Oils, lithographs, 
water colors, drawings and gouaches, totalling 
more than 100 items, make up the collection. 
For the most part the-exhibits come from the 
artist’s estate, the Brooklyn Museum, the 
Metropolitan Museuni, the Whitney Museum, 
the Newark Museum, the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery. and the Downtown Gallery, with a 
few lent by private collectors. They range 
from drawings done in 1905 to the very last 
painting. 

Coleman was born in Springfield, Ohio, in 
1884. He studied under Henri and for the 
last 25 years was closely associated with New 
York art circles. His passion, as an artist, 
was to record the ever-changing New York 
scene, “He painted its streets, its buildings, 
its vistas; he drew them all again both on 
paper and on stone,” writes Mrs. Breuning. 
“Yet he seldom repeated a -theme, although he 
often chose the same subject, for he was not 
interested in setting down realistic accuracies 
of definite portraiture so much. as seizing 
a mood of place, the emotion awakened by the 
sudden revelation of the real character of an old 
street under an aspect of specially heightened 
perception. 

“The earlier paintings seem somber in color 
and somewhat sad in their emotional note. 
A snowy street at night, its curving line dis- 
appearing into complete darkness; a crooked 
lamp post, a huddling figure symbolic of all this 
desolation strike the keynote of these themes, 





“Minetta Lane,’ by 


which is echoed in the low gamut of the pa- 
lette. Then, a few years ago, the palette 
cleared, lighter notes prevailed . . . rose, a par- 
ticularly alluring yellow, and clear, fresh blues 
and greens all set in delightful relations of 
articulate harmony. The mood of the painter, 
too, seemed changed, not his objective or his 
viewpoint, but his response to the thing seen 
and loved; a gayer mood characterized this 
period, in which, to one observer the best work 
of the artist appears to have been carried out.” 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald-Tribune feels 
that in this show Coleman’s artistic status bulks 
larger than at any moment in his lifetime: 
“The paintings show remarkable devotion to 
the environment in which he lived. Only rarely 
did he evoke from them the dramatic interest 





Allen Wins Show Prize 


This year the single award, the Samuel T. 
Shaw prize, given by the Salmagundi Club at 
its annual black-and-white exhibition was made 
by the jury to “Builders” by James E. Allen. 
Its subject is a commonplace sight to New 
Yorkers—men working on skyscraper girders— 
but the artist, according to the jury, has con- 
verted it into a far from commonplace com- 
Position. 

Included in the exhibition which extends to 
Nov. 9 are a series of etchings of Gothic 
cathedrals and Venetian buildings by John Tay- 
lor Arms and a group of architectural themes 
from France and Italy by Ernest D. Roth. 
Others showing works are William Auerbach- 
Levy, Roy Brown, Eugene Higgins and Carl 
Oscar Borg. Hobart Nichols presents ten 


quick commentaries on prize-fighting from his 
Two illustrations made many 


sketch-book. 


Glenn O. Coleman. " 


in life which we see manifested with consider- 
able skill and power in many of the drawings 
and lithographs. As a painter there was 
nothing of the virtuoso about Coleman; he had 
no great flair for the manipulation of paint 
and no great imagination. Much of his recent 
work was rigid and austere. But he had 
individuality and integrity of purpose which 
finally carried him through. One of the more 
balanced exponents of the new freedom, which 
grew up around him, he left his mark in an 
epoch of artistic change and experimentation.” 
“Minetta Lane,’ reproduced herewith, is 
practically identical with the example which 
the Luxembourg acquired a few years ago. 
It is considered one of the artist’s best achieve- 
ments, representative of his highest peak. 





years ago by W. H. Shelton, one of the found- 
ers of the Salmagundi Club, have been hung 
as a memorial to him. 


El Greco’s “St. Francis” 


The cover of this issue of Tue Arr Dicest 
is occupied by El Greco’s “St. Francis,” a 
painting which has just been acquired by a Los 
Angeles collector from the Newhouse Galleries 
of New York and St. Louis. The picture pre- 
viously had passed through the collections of 
the Durand-Ruel Galleries and the Klein- 
berger Galleries, of New York. 

This work, which is 30 inches high and 
25 inches wide, is so typical of the style of the 
Greco-Spanish master that it will be of par- 
ticular interest to students of modernism. 
Many look upon = seas as the father of 
modernism. 


Appreciation vs. Cash 

A special sale exhibition of works by con- 
temporary and earlier Amefican artists at the 
Macbeth Gallery, New York, at greatly reduced 
prices is calculated to encourage the support 
of native art in its present crisis. 

The pictures which will be on view until 
Nov. 7, include works by John La Farge, Ab- 
bott Thayer, Bruce Crane, Childe Hassam and 
Ernest Lawson. Although some of the offer- 
ings are listed in the catalogue as museum 
pieces, notably Ernest LLawson’s “Spring Tapes- 
try,” the bulk of them are suitable for home 
decoration. 

Robert Macbeth in presenting this exhibition 
stated that “appreciation alone will not give 
our painters the support which many of them 
so urgently need at this time. The artists are 
doing their part to help sales by recognizing 
existing conditions in their prices.” 
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Boston Finds Doors for Romanesque Portal 


Romanesque Portal With Newly Installed Wooden Doors. Spanish, XIIIth Century. 


Boston has found a pair of doors for its Ro- 
manesque portal. When this portal was in- 
stalled in 1930, no suitable doors had been 
located and the space within the arch was 
temporarily boarded up with weathered pine. 
It was the gloomy expectation of the museum 
officials that this condition would continue for 
some years to come. But by a stroke of luck, 
doors of the exact size and style required have 
been acquired, and the Romanesque unit now 
stands complete as one of the most important 
architectural treasures in American museums. 

The portal itself came from Uncastillo in 
Spain, on the southern slope of the Pyrenees. 
The doors, of the same date, are from a little 
hamlet church near Olette, in the Pyrenees- 
Orientales of France, a region some 300 miles 
from the original home of the portal. Both 
regions, however, were under similar Spanish 
influences in the XIIth century and were ad- 
jacent to connecting pilgrimage routes. The 
doors were acquired through the co-operation of 
H. A. Elsberg, a specialist in the field of tex- 
tiles and well versed in the ancient towns of 
the Pyrenees. 

The wood appears to be oak, dark and 
resinous. The ornamentation is of iron strap- 


ping terminating in scre'is held in place by 
A cross of the same 


handwrought iron nails 
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workmanship breaks the regularity of the strap- 
ping on the right hand door. A heavy bolt 
slips through three ribbed rings above a large 
lock. The whole construction is a remark- 
able example of the vigorous, sturdy and yet 
decorative work of the period. 

Dating from the XHIth century the portal 
itself is an example of such Romanesque archi- 
tecture as persisted in remote sections of north- 
ern Spain well after the Gothic style was in 
general use in more populous centers. The 
carving is rugged, almost primitive in appear- 
ance, and is removed alike from the archaic 
and the decadent forms of Romanesque art. 

> 7 * 

In St. Louis, the City Art Museum has 
made another step in the rehabilitation of the 
interior of the museum’ building by opening a 
new Medieval Section, providing a nearly ideal 
background for the installation of art from 
the Middle Ages. As an entrance to the sec- 
tion, a XIlith century stone doorway from 
Souvigny, in Central France, has been installed. 
Of late Romanesque type, it serves a point 
of style to carry back some 200 years the se- 
quence of the medieval stone doorways in- 
stalled in the Morlaix Gothic Court, which it 
adjoins. It presents a simplicity and sturdi- 
ness of design characteristic of it. 














EXPERT RESTORER OF 
OLD MASTERS 


and Authority on their Authorship. 
References given. Orders taken by 
writing Harvey Leepa, Box R.R., The 
Art Digest, 116 E. 58th St., New York. 


Comedy Relief 


Walt Disney, creator of the internationally 
known “Mickey Mouse,” is receiving his first 
recognition from an art organization at the 
Art Alliance in Philadelphia, where drawings 
from his “Silly Symphonies” and the antics 
of “Mickey Mouse” are being shown until 
Nov. 6. 

Agreeing with Georg Grosz’s statement that 
“Mickey Mouse” is “art in every sense,” 
Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger writes: “Whimsy, so largely lacking in 
the too-serious selfconscious art of today, is 
given back to us through the medium of 
the animated cartoon. Perhaps because the 
cartoon was not considered art it was free to 
chart its own course; to flit where fancy might 
lead it. . As a result we have witnessed the 
birth of an American art, something that has 
yet to be givdn us in the realm of paint. 

“The ‘Silly Symphonies’ stand today where 
Monet and the Impressionists stood some de- 
cades ago. But the ‘Symphonies’ are Amer- 
ican and not French. They mark the dawn 
of new art thought and the widening of art 
potentialities. They create a beauty that 
transcends their gift for entertainment, and 
they point once more to the fact that art is 
a union of both. One is led by a magic hand 
through the emotional experience of jungles, 
seas, storms, fires. Music and line movement 
synchronize. Serious loveliness seeks comic 
relief. Let not the artist turn up his nose. 
There was a man named Shakespeare.” 

Having studied drawing at the Chicago Art 
Institute, Disney decided to experiment with 
the animated cartoon. For five years he de- 
veloped his idea with no particular success. 

“It was not until 1928 that he hit upon 
Mickey Mouse as star,” continues Miss Grafly. 
“Mickey was not born in a flash. His begin- 
nings go back to the midnight hours that Dis- 
ney spent in a Kansas City advertising con- 
cern, when he watched the antics of the office 


mice, and even trained one to sit on his draw- 
ing-board.” 


Made Richer by Mildew 


Two Mary Cassatts where one existed before 
is the restoration feat reported by Dorothy 
Grafly of the Philadelphia Public-Ledger. Re- 
cently an old Philadelphia family sent a pastel 
portrait of one of its members by the noted 
American artist to the McClees Galleries for 
the removal of mildew. What followed is best 
told by the restorers: 

“After removing the French paper covering 
the back, and taking the portrait from its frame, 
we noticed that it was stretched over a canvas- 
covered wooden stretcher. Curiosity, with the 
hope that we might find something, led us to 
remove the pastel from: its hidden canvas, 
when to our astonishment we discovered a 
fine oil sketch of two children. 

“The little girl with the dog in the pastel 
is obviously the same as one of the children 
in the unfinished dual oil portrait. Both the 
original pastel and the newly discovered oil 
sketch have been placed on exhibition at the 
McClees Galleries.” 
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Painting a Nation 
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“Race. Leader—Dr. Price-Mars,” 
by Douglas Brown. 


A few hours after Douglas Brown returned 
from Haiti, where he had been painting for the 
last nine months, ‘five of his water colors 
having to do with the people and the scenes of 
the Black Republic’ were acquired by Mr. 
Jacob Walters, New York lawyer and art col- 
lector. 

Among these five pictures is a portrait of 
Dr. Price-Mars, savant, literateur and states- 
man. He is one of the leaders of Haiti, having 
been minister to Berlin, a senator in the Haitian 
parliament and an erstwhile candidate for pres- 
ident of the republic, a post which many of 
his countrymen think he will yet attain. 

Dr. Price-Mars began his career as a coun- 
try doctor, and eventually won international 
fame as an ethnologist and a man of letters. 
His new book, “Black Gods,” will be brought 
out in the United States this Fall by the 
Mohawk Press. It is a treatise on Haitian 
folklore, with particular attention to the Voo- 
doo cult and its real religious meaning to the 
Haitian people, who, it is said, secretly have a 
Voodoo shrine to every twenty families, both 
in the remote sections and in the cities. By 
his writings and his speeches, Dr. Price-Mars 
has kept alert the Haitian national spirit dur- 
ing the republic’s troubles and the American 
military occupation. 

An exhibition of Mr. Brown’s Haitian paint- 
ings will be held in New York this season. 


“Laguna’s Saturday Night” 

Laguna Beach, Cal., which is a model for 
the nation of a community which is ”art con- 
scious” and which recognizes the value of 
having artists as residents, has embarked on a 
new publicity venture—that of “Laguna’s Sat- 
urday Night.” The plan is to set aside a Sat- 
urday night each month when outsiders will 
be especially welcomed and entertained. 

Recently Laguna Beach held a “Festival of 
Arts,” and it was so successful that it will be 
repeated every Summer. Out of this idea grew 
the plan for “Laguna’s Saturday Night.” Art 
and music are to be the central attractions. 
“There is no town of its size so well known 
throughout the United States,” says the South 





Coast News, “and it is so widely known pri- 


marily for its artists.” 
’ That was putting it neatly.’ 






Elliott Daingerfield, one of the best known 
American artists of the older generation, died 


‘suddenly of a heart attack on October 22, at 


the ‘age of 73. 

Born at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., Dainger- 
field came to New York at the age of 21. 
For a long time he occupied the studio adjoin- 
ing George Inness, from whom he received 
instruction. Being able to study Inness’ paint- 
ing methods at close hand, Daingerfield later 
became an expert on Inness, and the author of 
a book dealing with his art.. He was often 
called upon to pass upon the authenticity of 
his pictures. 

Daingerfield’s rich and rather artificial color 
had a great appeal for the general public and 
he was represented in many exhibitions in and 
out of New York. Except for his studies of 
mountains, his themes were usually religious 
or imaginative. Among his most important 
works are “The Child of Mary,” “Adrift,” 
“The Gloaming Hour,” “Twin Cathedrals,” and 
“The Lifting Veil.” 

For many years Daingerfield was a trustee 
of the National Academy of Design. He also 
belonged to the American Water Color Club. 
Representations of his work are in the Metro- 
politan Museum, the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington, the Brooklyn Institute and the Toledo 
Museum. His first pictures were shown at 
the National Academy of Design a half century 
ago. 


Washington’s New League 

The Art League of Washington, organized 
last Summer for the promotion of art and 
art education in the Capital, is now swinging 
into full activity. The exhibition galleries, 
located on the first floor of the League Build- 
ing, 2111 Bancroft Place, were formally opened 
with a showing of works by Washington art- 
ists. This is the first of four large exhibitions 
scheduled for the season. 

The league, which is composed mainly of 
professional and business men who have a keen 
and alert interest in art, has also opened an 


art school. The faculty, composed of ten in- | 


structors, consists of Sewell Johnson, Robert 
Gates, Russell Parr, Margaret Casey, Antoin- 
ette Fulton, Grace Almquist Sprague, Ulric 
Bell, Mary Code, Margot Broxton and Charles 
Val Clear, who is also director of the league. 
Sewell Johnson is the school’s dean. Classes 
range from painting, sculpture and the graphic 
arts to batik and craftwork. 

Arrangements have been made to rent out 
pictures from the permanent collection by the 
month. A course of lectures is scheduled to 
begin this month. 


Balzac Galleries Close 

The Balzac Galleries, one of New York’s 
most popular art firms, have closed. This was 
due to the fact that the corporation’s president, 
Robert Angles, accepted the position of general 
manager of an important Paris industrial con- 
cern, to replace his late brother, and the dif- 
ficulties of insuring a proper managemgnt 
for the galleries. It has not yet been decided 
whether the closing will be permanent or only 
temporary. ‘ 


Ogunquit to Have Florida Adjunct 

On Jan. 1 the Ogunquit Art Center, Maine, 
will open its winter galleries in Daytona Beach, 
Fla. A post-season exhibition of paintings and 
etchings is now in progress. 
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Unrestricted Public Sales of 
Art and oterary Property 


PEcwisibar IO, II, ies I2 


Italian and Spanish Xvi-xvil 
century damasks, brocades, em- 
broideries, and rare velvets; 
also important Italian majolica 


Collected by V.and L. Benguiat. 


Hovinnber IZ and 18 


Single-color and decorated 
Chinese porcelains, together 
with other fine Chinese art ob- 
jects and a group of English 
XVI-XviI century furniture and 
Flemish tapestries 7 Selections 
from the stock of Roland N. 


Moore, Inc. 


Wiiirbai- 13 [EVENING] 


Primitive paintings and Old 
Masters including the impor- 
tant Rembrandt Woman Pluck- 
ing a Fowl + Gathered by Mr. 
F.Kleinberger,and mainly from 
his private collection. [TIllus- 
trated Catalogue One Dollar] 


Bcnmbic IQ 


French xvii century furniture 
with works of art, ornaments, 
and decorations of the period; 
pastels and drawings 7 Collected 
by Mr. and Mrs. F. Kleinberger. 






Hivenber 25 and 26 


Notable English furniture and 
objects of art, paintings and 
rugs 7 Property of Lillie Weir 


Simms. 


CF icsiaber 2 and 3 


Furniture, textiles, and decora- : 
tions 7 Selectionsfromthe stock | 
of Nancy McClelland, Inc. : 

: 


@.Subscribe for Catalogues 
The Art, $3 Yearly; the Literary, $3 


Telephone PLaza 3-1269 
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A Cry for Liberty 


Because it voices a needed note of liberty 
in American art, Tue Arr Dicest herewith 
quotes in full the introduction which Robert 
G. Mclntyre, a partner in the Macbeth Gal- 
lery, New York, wrote for the catalogue of 
“Qne Man’s Taste in American Art,” an ex- 
hibition which is being held at the Addison 
Gallery of Andover, Mass., until Dec. 1. 

Tue Art Dicest, through six full years of 
observation, has seen campaign after campaign 
carried out, the object being ‘to turn the “de- 
sire to buy” of art lovers to one “school” or 
one “ism” or one individual’s work, after an- 
other. High powered publicity has been i- 
voked. The result has been profit to some 
and bewilderment to collectors generally. And 
the bewilderment has led, very often, to the 
“desire to wait” until stabilization in taste and 
the ending of wars make confidence in judg- 
ment and immunity from mistakes reasonably 
possible. 

Mr. Mclntyre stresses the right of the art 
lover to his own taste, and the necessity of 
being left alone, at least some of the time, to 
exercise the aesthetic discretions with which 
his personality and his environment have equip- 
ped him. Mr. McIntyre says: 

“You have asked me to assemble for ex- 
hibition in your gallery a collection of contem- 
porary paintings made up of pictures which 
I personally like, the artists who painted them 
being of secondary consideration. 

“This I have been delighted to do. 

“Tt has been my experience, as a dealer, that 
there has been altogether too much attention 
paid to the names signed to pictures, and not 
enough to the pictures themselves, which, in 
a way, is putting the cart before the horse. I 
think this applies particularly to contemporary 
art. 

“I am heartily longing for the time to come 
again when people will buy the pictures they 
really like, as they once did, instead of being 
too much influenced by the painters’ names. 

“In ‘playing safe, there is so often lost that 
thrill and delight of adventuring among pic- 
tures, of discovering for oneself some possible 
future master, of ‘taking a chance’ based on 
individual taste alone. 

“Of course there still are those who pursuc 
this method of satisfying a desire to seek out 
and own things that take their fancy; and none 
but they, themselves, know the joy experienced 
in thus exploring, but, sadly enough, they are 
numbered in the minority. 

“These be they who will not allow them- 
selves to become confused because of so much 
jargon employed to describe this artist’s mas- 
tery over ‘spatial relations, and that one’s fine 
exhibition of ‘dynamic symmetry, ‘rhythm, 
and ‘counter-rhythm,’ and other loosely used 
terms, so that whatever power or charm a 
picture may have is ofttimes completely lost 
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sight of in the effort to find out just what 
these bon mots may mean. 

“Sometimes 1 wonder when an artist is at 
work if such high sounding phraseology really 
influences his mode of attack on his subject. 
With your sophisticated painter, perhaps; but 
it is my opinion that your genuine artist, he 
who derives his inspiration from nature, or 
from the life about him, is concerned only 
with doing the best he can to crystallize his re- 
actions, or thoughts, on canvas, and that all 
his energies, his imagination, his emotion, his 
skill, are bent toward this end, and this alone. 
We, the public, either like the result, or we 
don’t, and that, probably, is all there is to it. 

“Criticism is a valuable thing, indeed, and in 
it many artists and craftsmen have found 
hints that have altered a sometimes rather 
static point of view, their work often bene- 
fitting thereby; but 1 cannot wholeheartedly 
subscribe to those super-critics who, in their 
intellectual laboratory, dissect a work of art, 
inch by inch, to find out what makes it ‘go’. 

“And so in collecting these pictures for you 
I have chosen only those that have pleased my 
fancy in one way or another. You may not 
like them, but that is your affair! 

“There are, of course, included in this group 
works by men of known reputation, but they 
are present only because I liked them. 

“Some of the pictures I have sent you may 
excel in their ‘spatial relations,’ some may 
stand out because they express ‘eternal and in- 
ternal rhythmic movements, while others may 
reveal the ‘eternal verities, but I did not 
select them because of these qualities, for, 
truth to tell, I doubt if I should have known 
where, or how, to look for them. 

“And just think, some were chosen merely 
because of subject interest, and association!” 

Events of the past few years in art have 
brought an era of examination and thought; 
the art world now is chastened and anxious. 
Mr. MclIntyre’s statement is well worthy of 
deep consideration. 





A Westchester Exhibition 

Salvatore Aucello and Kathrine Cawein will 
give an exhibition of oils and prints at St. 
John’s Parish in Pleasantville, N. Y., com- 
mencing Nov. 11. Aucello, who assisted Ed- 
ward Trumbull in composing the murals in 
the lobby of the Chrysler Building, will show 
several portraits of prominent Westchester 
people. Miss Cawein, .a cousin of the poet 
Madison Cawein and of Marie Cavan, premiere 
of the Buda opera, has exhibited at the Phila- 
delphia Etchers Society, Brooklyn Etchers So- 
ciety and the National Arts Club. 





His Own Defect 


“Now about this Forgotten Man—,” said 
Mr. Lapis Lazuli, the painter. “I think what 
is really wrong with him is amnesia.” 
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Jo Davidson Back 


Jo Davidson, American sculptor who does 
most of his work in Europe, is back in New 
York, after an absence of three years. The 
visit, however, will be a brief one of two months, 
during which he will execute a number of com- 
missions. A reporter for the New York Herald 
Tribune obtained an interview and found that 
even in comparison with the famous heads 
Davidson has done—Clemenceau, Pershing, Wil- 
son, Mussolini, Foch; Lloyd George, Conrad, 
Tagore, Gandhi—Davidson’s own head “is 
one of the most interesting heads to be found 
anywhere”: 

“It is massive and square, with a heavy 
growth of curling hair, a full beard and smoul- 
dering eyes under thick black brows. He 
might be Russian, French—anything but what 
he is, a native-born American of Jewish par- 
entage, with one of the fabled stories of 
success. 

“He works constantly and when he is not 
executing a commission, prefers to do the strik- 
ing nudes associated with his name. He be- 
lieves art to be a function, the expression of 
an emotion, so that the art schools can con- 
tribute nothing that is not already there. He 
does not believe that starving in a garret 
has much relation to art, either. His own 
progress from a garret to more spacious sur- 
roundings was rapid and conclusive, for he was 
eminent at twenty-six. [He is now 49]. 

“ ‘Naturally there is satisfaction in the fact 
that one’s work is desired,’ he said, ‘but it’s 
just a job, like anything else. Sculpture is 
not conscious analysis. One does not analyze 
a subject and say that he is so and so. One 
expresses what one sees and feels. It isn’t 
translatable into words. I write it all into 
my work.’” 





Women Win Gimbel Prizes 


Marking the firm’s 90th anniversary, Gimbel 
Brothers, Philadelphia, staged an art exhibition 
in connection with a series of Women’s Achieve- 
ment Competitions and awarded prizes to two 
painters and a sculptor. The artists honored 
were Nancy Ferguson, first prize for “Church 
by the Sea,” and Fern Coppedge, second prize 
for “Jersey Village.” Both women are members 
of the “Ten Philadelphia Painters.” Grace 
Turnbull received the first award in sculp- 
ture for her figure, “Fountain Girl.” 


Hark!—an Editor! 


At 4:30 in the afternoon of Wednesday, 
Nov. 23, Eastern Standard Time, the editor 
of Tue Arr Dicesr will deliver a talk on “Art 
in Terms of Dollars and Cents” on the Blue 
Network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, from Station WJZ in New York. He 
would like to feel that every reader of the 
magazine is “listening in.” Full details are 
on page 16. 






A BARGAIN IN PRINTS 


Opportun'ty for school, I'brary or small mu- 
seum. Private collector w'll sell the following 
etchings for $100 for the lot. All perfect im- 
ressions in perfect condition. Can be seen 

y appointment. 

ERNEST HASKELL, “Mirror of the Goddess. 
Rhythm of the Cypress’, and two small 
etchings, ‘“‘Confidantes & Windbent Cypress”’. 

GEORGE BELLOWS, (Lithograph) ‘“‘Novitiate’’. 

KENNETH HAYES MILLER, nude, ‘“‘Women 
Half Length’’. 

LESTER HORNBY, “Little Balconies”. 

WILLIAM DRURY, “Evening at Sea’. 

ELIAS GROSSMAN, ‘Roman Forum”. 

GORDON GRANT “Three Wise Men’’. 

Several minor, out good works, by other 
artists. 

Address, Collector, 


The Art Digest, 116 East 59th St., New York 
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California Trend Collectors, at Drawing, Apply Their Tastes 
























































































Joes Arthur Millier, of the Los Angeles Times, in William O. Goodman of Chicago won first 
New starting his new season of art criticism, took | choice in this year’s “drawing” at the Grand 
The occasion to analyze the contemporary art of | Central Art Galleries’ annual founders exhibi- 
ths, California. tion, by which 44 paintings by artist members 
‘om- . “October,” he said, “traditionally opens the | were distributed by lot among that number 
rald season of art exhibitions and an increase in | of lay members. His selection was “Supreme 
that the number of gallery offerings proves that | Silence,” by Hovsep Pushman. Second place 
cads this October is no exception. October is also | fell to Mrs. Wooster Lambert .of St. Louis, 
Wil- the traditional time to glance backward and | Who picked “Girl in Brown,” by Frederick 
rad, forward at accomplishment and promise. C. Frieseke, and third to the estate of William 
is “In California, this 1932, we still have the L. Clause of New York, whose choice was 
mak group of mature painters who deal with our Frederick J. Waugh’s “Boisterous Surf.” 
landscape. Untroubled by the age of speed According to the plan under which the gal- 
ee and change they continue to interpret nature leries were organized, each lay member gives 
1oul- in terms of light and atmosphere. They form $600 for three years and each artist member 
He our majority. gives a work of art annually for the same 
what “A younger element which has growa up period. The works are displayed in the 
par- here evinces more interest in what man has founders exhibition, and each lay member turns 
s of done to the landscape. They begin to see the | @ @ list. of his choices. At the annual draw- 
farms, cities and people as art .material. ing the names of the lay members are drawn 
not “The older group felt the influence of the from a jar to determine the order of selection. 
strik- impressionists; the younger responded to post- This year’s names were drawn by a Chinese 
+ be- impressionism. Still a third influence from out- girl, in native costume, who handed the slips 
n of side has affected California art these last few | t© Judith Anderson, actress, to read. The “Sui Silence,” 
con- seasons—the work of the Mexican fresco paint- | Selections each year give a good idea of the ee re Ae Pee eee 
He ers. taste of the typical American collection. Moonlight,” by Charles W. Eaton; Mrs 
arret “Unlike the French influence, which was usu- The remaining next 22 names in the order | Ferris J. Meigs, Bronxville, N. Y., Portrait, 
own ally technical and intellectual, the Mexicans of their drawing together with their choices by Walter L. Clark; Mrs. William H. Mare, 
sur- have poured raw vitality on the walls. Much follow: New York, “February Gaiety,” by John Carl- 
: Was of their work will not be rated good mural J. A. Stillman, New York, “A Recollection,” | son; Louis W. Hill, St. Paul, “Coming from 
decoration. Born of revolution at home their | by Bruce Crane; Mrs. Walter B. James, New | the Spring,” by Walter Ufer; Mrs. Albert H 
fact art praises strength, often in somewhat bitter York, “A Bit of the Apache Trail,” by Albert | Wiggin, New York, “Going Home,” by Marion 
t its colors. : Groll; William T. Grant, New York, Portrait, | P. Sloane; Sidney Gorham, Jr., Chicago “The 
se “But they should prove a good influence | by Sidney Dickinson; Harold H. Swift, Chicago, | Bridge,” by George Elmer Browne; John H. 
alyze because they have shown us how to attack art “In Port” & “Venetian Boats,” by Anthony Love, Great Neck, L. LS MAS Te? by Kyohei 
One problems on a large scale with confident direct- | Thieme; Dr. Lewis R. Morris, New York, | Inukai; Mrs. R. Henry Norweb ‘Santiago 
isnt ness in a technique that demands the exercise “November Snow,” by Leonard Ochtman; Mrs. | Chile, “Across the Meadows,” by Granville 
into of those qualities. . . . Helene I. Fagan, San Francisco, “Sheffield | Smith; George D. Pratt, New York, “The 
“A forward glance suggests that our young | Road in Winter,” by Chauncey Ryder; John | Brook,” by Ernest Albert; Miss Amelia E. 
artists in California will develop, in a time of | A. Forlong, Winnipeg, Can., “The English | White, New York, “The Embankment,” by 
stress, relying more completely on the material | Channel,” by Gordon Grant; William M. | Robert Spencer; Harry Hake, Cincinnati, 
smbel they find in their own California.” Greve, New York, Portrait, by Raymond Neil- | “Morning Light,” by John Costigan; Walter 
bition _—_———_—_—- son; a H. Rogers, S. Manchester, Jennings, New York, Portrait, by Henry Hen- 
hieve- A Ryerson Memorial — z oR anardoie ene by Cullen sche; B. E. Sunny, Chicago, “Midsummer, 
aioe a hg Bi tay ot ates; Greer Marechal, Dayton, O., “Mystic | Chester,” by Paul King. 
nored Chicago is opening the season with a memorial 
— to the collecting genius of the late Martin A. Chicago Miniature Annual | Grosz Show for Chicago 
ee ata cee koe : The 20th annual exhibition of the Chicago | epg oy Georg Grosz established him- 
Grace i dhe’ tart, Faaittune..” Whe: eececn was. tor ociety of Miniature Painters will be held at - as a best seller in the Art Institute’s 
eas sian cai nin vane : eee ss the Chicago Woman’s Club, 72 East 11th | water color international last Spring, is to have 
ee a niles * rg dass “ St., from Nov. 17 to Dec. 7. Original minia- the opportunity of viewing the German mod- 
Bare an honorary director. ‘ln consiection with the ee wee pave mene. Rete bas ea tak : ae = 2s oe 
ee ae publicly exhibited in Chicago are eligible. The | *“S” . *% pad ealer, who is now directing 
: ee we aS8° | closing date for submitting work is Nov. 14; | % Sets of special classes with Grosz, Maurice 
esday, ee tribute to the city’s “Prince los ond carte, Bow. 1. " " ? | Sterne and Jean Charlot, announces that he 
ay “Because his great contributions were made Marion Dunlap Harper, the society’s presi- | ie on Sen eae apg ct — 
eh with extreme modesty, they seemed more like dent, announces the following jury of selec- Skies wo ae cs < ae N 
| = “" co-operation than free gifts from an individual, tion: Anna Lynch, Kate Bacon Bond, Carolyn | mann will promote a tae Groce aekihicia "this 
; "He so that his fellow citizens took them for | D. Tyler, Eda Nemoede Casterton. For fur- | Winter in one of the Mew York estlaed He 
or os granted, accepted them as quietly as they were | ther information address the secretary, Lucille | has closed temporarily his own art gallery, 
os given.. It is only since he is gone that one | Stevenson Dalrymple, 4204 Lake Park Ave., | where he introduced American art lovers to 


realizes in how many departments of civic 


‘ a Chicago. the post-war art of Germany. 
life he was a constructive force. 





PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt 


ART EXPERT 


Whose attributions have been officially ac- 
cepted by the directors of the greatest gal- 
leries of Europe, including the Louvre, 
Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gallery, Rome; Royal 
Gallery, Bologna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
and other important galleries. 


Correspondence Invited 
Congress Hotel Chicago 














JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 
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New York Criticism 


The Cronyn & Lowndes Galleries opened 
their new quarters at 11 East 57th St., New 
York, with 3 exhibitions which continue until 
Nov, 5, 

A group of 70 well chosen water colors, in- 
cluding many of the famous names of both 
contemporary and earlier painters, fills one 
gallery, Robert Phillipp, formerly a member 
of the American Group, has a one-man show 
of 10 pastels, Drawings by F. Luis Mora, 
“Sons and Daughters of the American Evolu- 
tion,” hang in a third gallery. 

The critics praised the eritire show, but 
Mora’s satirical sketches had especial appeal. 
Edward Alden Jewell in the New York Times 
wrote of them: “The gallery of personalities 
he spreads before us is fascinating in its scope 
and remarkable for the fine artistic integrity 
with which each protagonist in his ‘American 
evolution’ is delineated. The artist’s approach 
is humorous, keen, yet never malicious. This 
is satire, not caricature. And on every count 
it is one of the shining high spots of a new 
season.. Don’t on any account miss seeing 
them.” 

Robert Phillipp’s pastels were favorably com- 
mented:on ‘by’ the New York Post which said: 
“This artist, possesses an. almost - sculptural 
feeling for form and mass which the richness 
of his palette enhances. You feel in his large 
figure pieces that the -artist has gone deeply 
into structure and the essential form underlying 
the appearance of things. Fortunately with 
this investigating scientific spirit there have 
been both poetry and sanity.” 


Pictures by a Chicagoan 

The first show of the season at the Rehn 
Gallery is given to Jo Rollo, from Chicago. 
Although Henry McBride of the Sun feels 
that Rollo has been “casting an inquiring eye 
upon. the Derain canvases,” he still finds a 
“ereat deal of quiet strength in the work” 
and a leaning “toward sturdiness and an am- 
bition for compétent workmanship.” 

The Herald Tribune: “There is a glimmer 
of talent in one or two of the pictures, especially 
the examples of still life, but in general he 
is too heavy handed, and the painting of the 
various heads, all fitted with much the same 
nose, are obviously immature. It is in his 
drawings that Mr. Rollo gives the better 
promise of some day arriving at achievement. 
He has a fairly good line and uses it with a 
courageous directness.” 


“Decorative White Visions” 

“Les Visions Blanches,” twenty new paintings 
by the popular French artist, Louis Icart, are on 
view at the Metropolitan Galleries until Nov. 
5. A distinct departure from the usual run 
of New York exhibitions, they gave the critics 
something new to work on. “These paintings,” 
wrote Edward Alden Jewell of the Times “are 
essentially decorative units, and could attain 
their full effectiveness only when incorporated 
in a sympathetic scheme of interior decoration. 
‘White Visions’ they literally are. Actual color 
























































































MARIE HARRIMAN 


GALLERY 
- SEVEN PAINTINGS 
by 
WALT KUHN 


Nov. Ist to 26th 
61-63 EAST 57th STREET 












is sparingly, though often adroitly, introduced. 
The brushwork is feathery to the point, some- 
times, of almost complete evanescence, Sub- 
jects such as swans and Russian wolfhounds 
prove sympathetic, by way of decorative ad- 
junct. In Victorian days these paintings 
would have reminded people of the then so 
popular white fluff rugs; but the Victorians 
would, at the same time, have been sure to 
consider many of the ‘Visions Blanches’ quite 
too shocking to display otherwise than fur- 
tively.” 

The catalogue furnished this biographical 
background for; the paintings: “Louis Icart 
was born at Toulouse, coming to Paris at the 
early age of 2 to spend the days of his artistic 
meteoric career among the great. painters of 
the city on the Seine. His lure to travel took 
him to Spain, Holland and even to America, 
but his art was primarily influenced by his 
native France and principally by. painters like 
Watteau. In his early youth he made original 
designs for some of the most famous Paris cos- 
tumers. Soon he devoted all his time to-paint- 
ing and etching, ranking among the foremost 
painters of women on the Continent.” 


The Sources of Alice Laughlin 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times believes 
that the banners of. the Modigliani creed are 
being waved at the Marie Sterner Galleries 
where Alice. Laughlin. is exhibiting, for she 
reveals a great fondness for “the egg-shaped 
head, or, as the case may be, the long-long 
neck , . . At her best Miss Laughlin produces 
some highly interesting canvases and gives 
to some of: her work a’ certain personal dis- 
tinctiveness.” 

“In her current exhibition. of water-colors 
and paintings Miss Laughlin amplifies a taSte- 
ful feeling for the forms of primitive art and 
makes them her own in interpretations of an 
essentially decorative character,” says the Herald 
Tribune. “Chiefly she draws her inspiration 
from Negro sculptural forms. But if her form- 
er work impressed one with its range of inven- 
tion in black and white, this show calls for 
appreciation of both range and effectiveness of 
color.” 


New Paintings by Etnier 

An entirely new: group of canvases by 
Stephen Etnier is being shown at the Milch 
Galleries until Nov. 5. The Times perceived a 
big improvement in sureness and clarity: “His 
vision is at once realistic and poetic. Colors 
are clear and temperate. Mr. Etnier has 
brought to his work something resembling a 
photographic sense of masses, lights and shad- 
ows. His paintings reflect the enthusiasm of 
a vision that seeks, and finds, the romantic 
beneath the surface of the actual.” 

“The variety and the vivacity of the can- 
vases,” said the Post, “are supported by an 
unflagging energy which makes itself felt. Occa- 
sionally one realizes that the statement has 
not been fully developed and that more time 
should be devoted to the theme under consider- 
ation.” 


Chinese Wood-Block Prints 

An exhibition of Chinese wood-block prints, 
part of the large collection at the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum now being circulated by the 


Pascal M. Gatterdam 
ART GALLERY 
Fine Paintings 
145 W. 57th St. New York City 
Chase Bank Bldg. 






College Art AsSociation, was held’ at ‘the Chait 
Galleries in October. : 

- “Many of these Chinese. prints (mostly 
XVIIIth century) are indeed beautiful,” wrote 
Edward Alden Jewell in the Times. “They 
embody the Chinese artists’ rare gift for decora- 
tive ensemble, above all for decorative unity. 
And while texture cannot compare with that 
found in original Chinese water-color draw- 
ings, designs are often captivating. Color has 
been employed very little. Most of.the prints, 
indeed, are simply black-and-whites. But the 
Chinese knew how to make black-and-white- 
and-gray sing with peculiar sweetness and 
firmness of tone. This is an art of suggestion, 
of tender and subtle indication.” 


The American Group 

The American Group at the Barbizon- 
Plaza opened the season with an exhibition by 
members. - Much’ space was allotted ‘to Hol- 
mead Phillips, who has just returned from 
spending the year in Munich. The Sun said 
of -him: “On the whole the artist appears at 
his best in his landscapes. These have a solidity 
and sense of structure that gives them a cer- 
tain austere dignity.” 

Joseph Teichner Wins Praise 

Paintings of America and Hungary are be- 
ing shown by Joseph Teichner, in his first 
one-man exhibition at the Grant Studios on 
Brooklyn Heights. That he has covered a 
lot of ground since his student days is revealed 
in the last full and free paintings of his native 
Hungary, according to Henry McBride of the 
Sun, who. said: 
vised as the spirit moved him and.swept in 
with large masses of untroubled <color, with 
sharp divisions of lights and darks, they are 
virile performances and far removed from the 
tourist-painter order of things.” 


Schumacher Memorial Show 
A memcrial exhibition of. the paintings of 
William E. Schumacher is being held at the 
Ferargil Galleries until Nov.-8. Remembering 
Schumacher’s “rainbow cubism,” the Times 
said: “Not all of his later canvases make 
use of the delicate rainbow palette; in some of 
them the colors are much bolder, matching 
designs that, while still more or less abstract, 
confess comradeship with an inclination closer 

in essence to the naturalistic.” ‘ 

The Southern Appalachians 
Water-colors of the Tennesseé country and 
the Great Smoky Mountains by Leo Hershfield, 
who was born in that section, show much prom- 


ise at the Ferargil Galleries, according to the _ 


Times. “These water-colors-reveal a promising 
talent,” the critic wrote, “and a few of the 
items indicate, probably, the course that this 
young artist will take as he develops his tech- 
nique. In these already, Hershfield handles his 
lines and his washes with a great deal of 
authority.” 
Nine Young Artists 

The age of 25 was the limit for the nine 
artists whose oils and water colors are being 
shown at the American Contemporary Art 
Gallery, New York, until Nov. 7. The Times 
said that color, vigor and enthusiasm made 
up for the lack of maturity in the works. Some 
of those exhibiting are William Steig, known 
to readers of The New Yorker, with two stud- 











2nd Annual Invitation Exhibition 
for members of Brooklyn Art Societies 


NOV. 2-23 
THE GRANT STUDIOS 


114 Remsen Street, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y.- 
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ies in the “Daumier vein,” Igor Pantuckoff, 
krancesco Roggeri, ‘Eda Mirsky and Samuel 
tly - Klein. peas : 
ote : The Herald-Tribune saw much of promise in 
ey the latter’s work, stating that his “Lonigo” had 
ta- more “serious pretensions to composition on 
ty. ~ a large scale than most of the other pictures 
lat shown.” 
we Dorothy Varian After Three Years 
me Since her exhibition three years’ ago at. the 
its, old Whitney Studio Club, Dorothy Varian has 
the not had a one-man show in New York. This 
sae season. the Downtown Gallery: is featuring her 
ind » oils. until Nov. 13. 
am ok Edward Alden Jewell found her work delight- 
3 ful,. saying that it is “as. full of charm as-it 
is disciplined. by .the convincing technique of 
on- an. artist who has carefully pondered the craft 
by of oil.” : 
lol- The largest picture in the exhibition is “The 
om Elephant Act—Spark’s Circus,” replete with 
aid . the paraphernalia of the “big top,” which 
at ~ Jewell considered rather less‘ representative of 
lity the artist’s characteristic mood than “Bathers,” 
per- }  - “The Harbor” or “The Alcove.” 
3 . Salomé in Black and Red 
b Drawings in black and red by Sergei Eisen- 
be- _}_ tein are being featured at the John Becker 
irst ‘} Galleries until Nov. 7. The work includes 
on [__ studies for Salomé, studies of bull fights, and 
la other pieces, which are, according to the. Times, 
led so “simplified as to be scarcely ‘more than-out- 
tive lines. .They are, nevertheless, effective and 
the _ [| . even decorative in their own somewhat morbid 
ro- ~ and symbolistic manner.” 
in ‘ee 
™ oe Baker’s American Post 
the 5 C. H. Collins Baker, for. nearly twenty years 
Keeper of the National Gallery in London until 
‘ his. recent appointment to the research staff 
a } of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Eon _ Gallery, has arrived in San Marino ready to 
the take up his. new duties. Because of his posi- 
ring tion as Surveyor of the King’s Pictures, Mr. 
mes Baker will have to return to England for a 
ake while next year to. complete his catalogue of 
e of the Royal paintings. After that California will : 
hing be his. permanent home. 
‘act, Mr. Baker’s numerous contributions to art 
oser literature have been largely on British sub- 
.. jects. His notable catalogues of the impor- 
tant painting. collections at Hampton Court 
and - ~ -and at Petworth were responsible for his desig- 
ield, nation two years ago to prépare a catalogue of 
‘om- the British paintings in the Huntington collec- 
the | tions, which has not yet been published. This 
sing work. led to his present position in charge of 
the research in the history of art, an appointment 
this » which indicates an important development in 
ech- the activity of the Huntington Gallery and 
: his adds an eminent figure to the field of art 
| of *scholarship in America. 
; Jenkins Art for Brooklyn 
nine The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
ein g is.the principal legatee of the estate of Alfred 
Art ‘W. Jenkins, who was a trustee. It inherits the 
mes _. Tesiduary estate and all of his art collection, 
nade «f) the value of which has not been disclosed. 
some , During his lifetime Mr. Jenkins, who was 
own -particularly interested in French art, made 
stud- many -gifts to the museum. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
Paintings Fine Prints 
‘Sculpture Framing 

‘Expert Restoration of Paintings 





Bronze Bust of da Vinci in 


A life size bronze bust, believed to be an 
ideal portrait of Leonardo da Vinci as Aristotle, 
by a North Italian master of the early XVIth 
century, is included in a collection of antique 
furniture, furnishings and art objects, which 
will be dispersed the afternoons of Nov. 4 and 
5 at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries, the, property of the. late Katherine 
Clemmons Gould, Mrs. Gellatly, Mr. and Mrs. 
John: Borden and others. 

The bronze is a head-and-shoulders portrait 
with long wavy hair and beard, in ‘plain round 
cap, the. grave features in repose, and is in- 
scribed with the name of Aristotle in Greek 
capitals. It was authenticated by Dr. von 
Bode; and is described by Prof, L. Planiscig in 
“Festschrift fiir Julius Schlosser” and by Dr. 
Frank E. Washburn. Freund in. International 
Studio, 1927; and passed through the collection 
of P. Jackson Higgs, New York, 1929. 

Other items listed in’ the catalogue include 
examples from the tapestry looms of the 
XVIth to’ the XVIIIth ‘century,: rare old 
English silver and furniture, Persian rugs and 
precious art objects. A set of four Louis XVI 
-Royal Aubusson pastoral tapestries were woven 
after cartoons by Jean Baptiste Hust. A 
late Renaissance tapestry, “The Circumcision 
of Christ,” is believed to be a XVIIth century 
work after a XVIth century cartoon. 

’ Beautiful Persian, Italian, Egyptian and 
Asia Minor carpets of the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries will also. be sold and antique textiles, 
vélvets and embroideries. In the furniture 
section are several Adam. Queen Anne and 


A “New Members Show”’ 


The National Association of Women Paint- 
ers.and Sculptors is giving the eighteen newly 
elected: members an exhibition of their. own 
at the society’s headquarters, the ‘Argent Gal- 
leries, New York. This “new members show,” 
which is being tried for the first time, will 
last until Nov. 15. 

The newly elected members are: Alice Benn, 
Beoune Boronda, Dorothy Brugger, Mary 
Bayne Bugbird, Margit de Corirti, Carol Dud- 
ley, Virginia Evans, Grace Thorp Gemberling, 
Helen Havemayer, Grace Hogue, Helen Hur- 
ley, Jane Diamond, Dorothy Kettig, Harriet 
Kimbal, Katherine Pagou, Louise Schacht, Na- 
omi S. Street, da Loria Norman. 


An Ideal Museum Case 

A museum case designed to protect its con- 
tents perfectly from the inroads of dirt, dust, 
vermin and moisture has been perfected in the 
shops of the Art Institute of Chicago, after 
many experiments. It is operated by a worm 
and crank device, and thete is no hardware such 
as locks or hinges in sight, nor are there any 
doors to open. 





Scott & Fowles Moves 
Scott & Fowles, old established dealers in 
old masters, have announced the removal of 
their galleries to the Squibb Building, Fifth 
Avenue and 58th Street. 


Tue Arr Dicesr will try to find any work 
of art desired by a reader. 
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| William and Mary pieces, and strong groups 
| of Chippendale and Hepplewhite. 
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“Leonardo da Vinci as Aristotle,” by a North 
Italian Artist. Early XVIth Century. 


it The old 
English’ silver includes Queen Anne, George II, 
George III and William IV examples. 


Radio Art Folks 


The series of radio talks on the art life of 
California, inaugurated six months ago by Mrs, 
Fern Burford of Laguna Beach, will continue 
throughout the Fall over station KFI, Los An- 
geles. ‘The two most recent talks were de- 
voted to “How the Fine Arts Aid to a More 
Abundant Life” by Miss Leta Horlocker, state 
art chairman of the Federated Women’s Clubs, 
and “Painters and Sculptors Club of Los An- 
geles” by Stewart Robertson. On Nov, 3 there 
will be a dialogue by two students of the art 
classes of Los Angeles High School, and on 
Nov. 10 Nelson N. Partridge, Jr., of California 
Arts & Architecture, will lecture on “What 
Art Means and Could Mean for All of Us.” 

Many letters of appreciation have been re-~ 
ceived by Mrs. Burford and the station offi- 
cials, commending them for giving their time 
generously to these non-commercial - programs 
in the interest of art. It is suggested that 
the enterprize might well be imitated by radio 
stations throughout the country—perhaps as a 
compensation for the horrors of jazz, 


POSITION WANTED 
by young lady with thorough knowledge of 
art gallery and art publicity work. 10 years’ 
experience, excellent references. Box 500, The 


Art Digest, 116 East 59th Street, New York. 









Pierre Matisse 


MODERN 
FRENCH 


Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 
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~ Hoover's Reply 


A letter which President Hoover has sent 
to the American Artists Professional League, 
and on which the League comments in a state- 
ment issued today, sheds much light on the 
methods used by foreign portrait painters to 
advance themselves in the United States at 
the expense of American artists. The League 
has made a determined fight against the activi- 
ties of alien artists who obtain prestige and 
commissions in America by means of publicity 
obtained through first painting the portraits 
of high officials in Washington. These offi- 
cials usually are made a party to the scheme 
through no fault of their own, and must lend 
themselves to it or offend organizations and 
embassies that stand sponsor for the foreign 
artists. 

The statement of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, which quotes President 
Hoover’s letter, is as follows: 

“The American Artists Professional League 
acknowledges with grateful appreciation the 
following letter from President Hoover: 


The White House 
Washington 


My dear Mr. Reid: 


The sittings given by me to portrait art- 
ists during the last three years have been 
granted at the request of various organiza- 
tions and groups who wished to have a 
portrait of the President. In each case, 
these groups have selected the artists by 
whom they themselves wished to have the 
portraits executed. There have been no 
portraits made as yet on my own order 


for my own use. I appreciate your friendly 
interest. 


October 25, 1932. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Herbert Hoover. 
Mr. Albert T. Reid, 
National Vice Chsirinna, 
The American Artists Professional League, 
103 Park Ave., 
New York City. 


“In a statement for the American Artists 
Professional League appearing in Tue Art 
Dicest in February, 1931, and widely quoted, 
Mr. Reid called attention to the way in which 
foreign artists were making commercial use of 
our President and other high officials. He made 
it plain that President Hoover was placed in a 
position of being discourteous to certain for- 
eign representatives or societies if he refused 
to comply with their requests that he let their 
artists make portraits of the President for 
them. 

“In some cases painters have seriously im- 
posed upon the courtesy thus procured for 
them, and afterward, have shrewdly commer- 
cialized the use of their portraits or the fact 
that they had painted portraits of the Presi- 
dent. 

“It became a regular practice for some art- 
ists, or their managers, to broadcast to maga- 
zines, newspapers and news associations repro- 


Chester H. Johnson 


Galleries 


410 South Michigan Avenue 
Second Floor Fine Arte Bldg. 


Chicago, Il. 
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ductions of the paintings together with adroitly 
worded statements or news stories. The por- 
traits have also been extensively used as com- 
mercial exhibits. 

“Tt is this practice which: the American 
Artists Professional League has protested, and 
the League -is glad to reassure. the artists of 
the country that President Hoover has not 
been, and would not be, a party to anything 
which would injure American artists.. The 
League is glad to place the facts authori- 
tatively before the artists of the country.” 


Arms in Newark 

A collection of arms and armor from Europe 
and the Orient, dating from the XIIIth cen- 
tury to the XIXth, has been placed: on in- 
definite exhibition .at the Newark Museum. 
Several fully equipped warrior figures ‘are 
shown. Jewelled and decorated daggers, krises 
and other Oriental weapons, lent from the 
extensive collection of A. S. Lau of Bloom- 
field, N. J., form a feature. 

The development of firearms is traced. A 
crossbow used for hurling weighted projectiles 
as early: as 1200 A. D. is catalogued as the 
forerunner of the firearm. Early in the use of 
powder is a “hand cannon” dated about 1475. 
This primitive gun was “fired” by ramming 
powder and stones down the muzzle and touch- 
ing it off by hand. An arquebus of the XVIIth 
century and a flintlock of the XVIIIth and a 
set of small duelling pistols are also included. 


Royal Academy Memorial 

The Royal Academy is ‘preparing for its 
coming Commemorative Exhibition of work 
by the following deceased members: Sir Frank 
Dicksee, Sir George J. Frampton, Maurice 
Greiffenhagen, George W. Lambert, Henry H. 
La Thangue, David Muirhead, Sir Bertram 
Mackennal, Sir William Orpen, Frederick W. 
Pomeroy, Henry Poole, Charles Ricketts, 
Charles Sims, Henry S. Tuke and William L. 
Wyllie. Owners of paintings by any of these 
artists are requested to assist by communicat- 
ing with the Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, 
Piccadilly, W. L., and enclosing photographs. 


Gardiner Hale Memorial Postponed 

The memorial exhibition of the work of 
Gardiner Hale, which was scheduled for Oc- 
tober 10 at the galleries of M. Knoedler & 
Company, has been postponed, due to the death 
of Mr. Roland Knoedler, until Jan. 16. Fol- 
lowing the close of the exhibition in New 
York a circuit has been arranged for the 
principal cities of the United States. 


Phillips Gallery Closed 
The Phillips Memorial Gallery at Washing- 
ton, D. C., announces that it will remain 
closed this Winter. This is due to “frozen 
assets” and to delays in the settlement of the 
estate of Mr. Phillips’ mother. 


Brighter Days Ahead 


“I’m going to do my part to help along 
this optimism stuff,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, 
the noted artist. “I’m going to sculp some 
sundials.” 


Exhibition of 

American 

Sporting Prints 
GALLERIES, SIXTH FLOOR 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CC 


CHICAGO 


Art on the Radio 


A series of art radio talks by nationally 
known critics, collectors and artists over a 
country wide network of the National Broad- 
casting Company has been arranged by the 
Midtown Galleries Co-operative Exhibitions 
of 559 Fifth Ave., New York, with the co- 
operation of leading art museums. They began 
over the “Blue Network” [WJZ, New York] on 
Wednesday, Oct. 26, at 4:30 P. M., Eastern 
standard time, and will *be biniieed each 
Wednesday at the same hour. At least forty 
stations will carry the programs, and probably 
more if art lovers throughout the country 
ask their local stations for them. Speakers 
have been scheduled to Wednesday, Nov. 30. 

In their announcement, Messrs. F. C. Healey 
and A. D. Gruskin, managers of the Midtown 
Galleries, said: “We have secufed as speakers 
some of the most respected persons in the art 
world. They will present their subjects in an 
informal manner calculated to interest not only 
those who already have an appreciation of art, 
but also the casual radio listener who is rela- 
tively unfamiliar with the subject. It is 
hoped that these talks will draw a vast new 
audience to’‘the subject of the fine arts. 

“The programs are so scheduled that the 
general subjects will alternate. One week 
the talk will be on contemporary American 
art and the next week on old art.” 

Mr. Healey will introduce the speakers. The 
first talk, on Oct. 26, ‘was by Dr. Alfred M. 
Frankfurter, editor of The Fine Arts Magazine, 
whose subject was “People and Paintings in 
the XVIIIth Century.” The announcement 
says: 

“Qn Nov. 2 at 4:30 P. M., Eastern standard 
time, Holger Cahill, who is directing the 
American exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art, will talk on ‘American Paintings and 
Painters from 1862 to 1932.’ 

“The guest speaker for Nov. 9 will be Marion 
Miller, instructor at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. She will discuss ‘Winslow Homer, 
Painter of the Sea.’ 

“One of the most ambitious programs in the 
series will be offered on Wednesday, Nov. 16, 
when prominent contemporary American art- 
ists, under the direction of Wood Gaylor, presi- 
dent of the Salons of America, will take part in 
a round table discussion of modern art. 

“Peyton Boswell, editor of Tue Art Dicest, 
will be featured on Nov. 23 when he will talk 
on ‘Art In Terms of Dollars and Cents.’ 

“Walter Pach, famous lecturer, author, art 
critic and writer, will explain on Nov. 30. ‘Why 
You Should Have Paintings In Your Home.’ 

“As the success of the series will be gauged 
almost wholly by the written mail response that 
is received, it is earnestly hoped that all listen- 
ing to these programs will write to Mr. Healey 
and the guest speakers at 711 Fifth Ave., New 
York, in care of the National Broadcasting 
Company. Suggestions, criticisms: and ideas 
for future programs will receive diligent con- 
sideration.” 

The NBC “Red Network” [WEAF, New 
York] will not carry this program, and mu- 
seums, art associations and women’s clubs are 
advised, if necessary, to ask their local stations 
for a “Blue Network” hook-up. 


F. LUIS MORA - Drawings 
ROBERT PHILIPP - Pastels 
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Art in Chicago 


That the “World’s Fair” year, 1933, will be 
one of the most successful in. Chicago art 
circles is made even more obvious by the man- 
ner in which the city’s galleries have opened 
the new season. ’ Ambitious programs are 
being worked out, with both the art societies 
and the dealers realizing that art lovers in all 
nations will have their eyes on Chicago and 
her “Century of Progress Exposition.” 

The opening of the Chester H. Johnson 
Galleries was a marked departure from those 
of other years. Instead of a purely modern 
French exhibition, Mr. Johnson is present- 
ing a comprehensive showing of paintings by 
a group of great names of the past to whom 
the moderns still pay homage, as well as a 
selected collection by contemporary artists. 
Among these earlier masters, the Chicago Post 
reports, are El Greco, generally rated the “first 
modern;” Rembrandt, “whose energetic spirit 
is still eagerly sought;” Franz Hals, “to whom 
Manet was indebted, at one time to the point 
of scandal;” Constable, “first of the landscap- 
ists to break definitely with the past;” Hogarth, 
“father of satirists;” and Courbet, “represented 
on the threshold of French modernism.” Ma- 
tisse, Picasso, Modigliani, Cézanne, Degas, Van 
Gogh, Gauguin and Renoir hold prominent 
places among the later men, 

The. galleries of Carson Pirie Scott & Com- 
pany ,are at present holding an exhibition of 
American sporting prints, as distinguished from 
the annual showing of British sporting prints. 
This introdution of an American event, the 
Post points out, is in line with the growing 
interest. in all branches of American art of 
the last few»years. The prints are, naturally, 
in the manner of the English. Among them 
are a set of hunting subjects by Edward King, 
a series on’ American steeplechasing by Paul 
Brown, and cockfighting subjects by Edwin 
Macgargee, There is also an interesting group 
of portraits of the “fathers of American 
sports.” 

The Chicago Galleries Association announces 
that the “high light” of its season will be the 
large all-members’ exhibition to be held in 
December. This is the annual show from 
which lay members, designated by lot, select 
pictures donated by the artist members. The 
artists are reimbursed by purchase prize money 
accumulated from lay members’ dues. Dur- 
ing November the galleries are occupied by the 
“Tree Studio Group,” comprising Lucie Hart- 
rath, Marshall D. Smith, Allen St. John, 
Pauline Palmer, John and Anna Stacey, Anna 
Lynch, Louis Grell, J. Wellington Reynolds, 
Gerald Frank, David Brcin and Albin Pol- 
asek. 

A showing of Georgian paintings, consisting 
chiefly of “‘conversation pieces,” selected last 
Summer in England will open at the Marshall 
Field Galleries probably on Nov. 15, accord- 
ing to the manager, Harrison Becker. During 
the Christmas period the annual exhibition 
of “The Ten,” a group of Chicago painters, 
will be held, followed by the annual Hoosier 
Salon early in the new year. The Little Gal- 
lery has scheduled etchings by John Groth, 
Nov. 1-14, and paintings by Louis Weiner, 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, LONDON 
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Nov. 14-26. -Mural decorations and easel 
paintings of Chicago by Chicago artists are 
being exhibited at the Studio Gallery of: In- 
crease Robinson, until’ Nov. 15. This is the 
third in Mrs. Robinson’s “Chicago. Shows,” 
the first being “Portraits of Chicago Artists by 
Chicago Artists’ and the second, “Flower 
Paintings by Chicago Artists.” 

The Albert Roullier Galleries have booked an 
attractive schedule. November will be given 
over to a memorial exhibition of etchings by 
Leheutre, who died recently at 71. A selected 
group of popular priced prints for the Christ- 
mas trade will fill the galleries in December, 
and in January there will be an exhibition of 
modern drawings, etchings and lithographs. 
The Post said of this exhibition: “Since the 
establishment of the galleries by the late 
Albert Roullier, the ‘Moderns’ of the successive 
current periods have been introduced steadily 
to Chicago. The habit goes back to the time 
when Whistler was a contemporary sensation. 
Miss Alice Roullier has, continued this custom 
of her father, and the January show will do 
for 1933 what all these shows have always 
done for its particular date in history.” 

The O’Brien Galleries formally opened the 
season with a highly successful showing of 
etchings by Frank Brangwyn, noted British 
mural painter. 


A Chinese Sale 


A selected collection of Chinese porcelains, 
jades and furniture from the stock of Roland 
N. Moore, Inc., well known New York dealers 
in Oriental art and antiques, will be dispersed 
at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries the afternoons of Nov. 17 and 18, 
after an exhibition from Nov. 12. 

One of the features will be a pair of impor- 
tant famille rose temple vases, Ch‘ien-lung, from 
the collection of King Alfonso XIII. They are 
understood to have been presented by the 
Emperor Ch‘ien-lung to the Spanish Royal 
family and bought from the family of Al- 
fonso after the flight of the monarch from 
Madrid when he took with him part of the 
family treasure in the Escorial. Also from this 
source comes a unique famille verte hawthorne 
vase, K‘ang-hsi, said to have been presented by 
the Emperor K‘ang-hsi. This vase portrays 
the old Chinese method of mussel fishing ex- 
actly as it is practiced at the present time. 

The jades will include a fei-ts‘ui pagoda- 
form incense burner, about 15 inches high, 
of the Ch‘ien-lung period; and two important 
carved jade lamps, one white, the other fei- 
ts‘ui. There will also be an important five- 
piece famille verte garniture of the K‘ang-hsi 
period, with original covers, together with 
groups of K‘ang-hsi famille verte and Ch‘ien- 
lung famille rose and monochrome porcelains. 


Baltimore’s Oriental Room 

The new Oriental room at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, dedicated to the memory of 
| the late Julius Levy, has been opened. Even- 
tually it will house a collection of Oriental 
art to be purchased from a fund bequeathed 
by Mr. Levy, as well as other Oriental objects 
belonging to the museum. 
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Kandinsky Seen Here 
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“Concentrated Perspectives,” 
by Wassily Kandinsky. 


At the Valentine Gallery, during November, 
New York is being given the opportunity to 
pass on the art of Wassily Kandinsky, interna- 
tionally known German abstractionist. Al- 
though his works have been acquired rather 
extensively in this country and have been ex- 
hibited in the West as part of the circuit of 
“The Blue Four,” this is Kandinsky’s first 
one-man American showing. When presented 
in Santa Barbara and San Francisco, along 
with Paul Klee, Lionel Feininger and Alexander 
Jawlansky, other members of the “Four,” his 
critical reception was varied, scorn being 
liberally mingled with admiration. The re- 
action of the New York critics will be pre- 
sented in the next issue of THe Arr Dicesr. 

Born in Russia 65 years ago, Kandinsky is 
still young enough in spirit to be considered 
a leader among the younger group of modern- 
ists who have come to the fore in post-war 
Germany. He is a founder of the Blauer Reiter 
(Blue Four) and an important figure in the 
famous Bauhaus School at Dessau. His work 
is contained in museums and private collec- 
tions in Berlin, Amsterdam, Dresden, Hamburg, 
London, Moscow, Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
Chicago, New York, Vienna, Wiesbaden, Kioto 
and Tokio. The Valentine exhibition comprises 
a comprehensive view of Kandinsky’s. work, 
the pictures having been selected mainly by 
the director, Valentine Dudensing, while in 
Europe this Summer. 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
SKETCH BOXES 


Splendidly finish- 
ed, light, compact 
and most conveni- 
ent. No nails used 
in these boxes, 
joints are dove- 
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lined; hard- 
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For Denmark 





Medal for Grand Central School of Art, by 
Georg Lober, 


The National Museum, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, has acquired a group of medals by 
Georg J. Lober, prominent American sculptor, 
for its permanent collection. ‘The medals 
are now on exhibition in Paris at the Salon 
International de la Medaille, after which they 
will be sent to Copenhagen. 

Most of these medals are portraits of famous 
men, a field in which Lober has achieved a 
wide . reputation. . Included are likenesses of 
Frank Bacon, author of “Lightnin,” a- dupli- 
cate cast of which is in the Numismatic Mu- 
seum;. Edward Goodrich Acheson, co-worker 
with Edison and inventor of carborundum; and 
Frederic Ives, known for his invention of the 
“half tone” process and his contributions to 
the science of optics. Also included are the 
Grand Central School of Art medal and_ the 
Allied Artists medal, which is awarded each 
year by the Allied Artists of America for an 
outstanding work of art. Many of them were 
shown in New York at Lober’s large one-man 
show at the galleries of Jacques Seligmann 
& Co., under the auspices of Chamberlain 
Constantin Brun, minister of Denmark. 

Lober was recently elected an associate mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Design. 











American Reflector 


Artistic Picture Lighting 


The picture at the left shows the effect of even, glareless lighting with 


100 - 102 - 104 South Jefferson Street, Dept. P38, Chicago, Illinois 


Whitney “Biennial” 


The Whitney Museum’s “First Biennial Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary American Painting” 
will open‘ on Nov. 22. More than 150 living 
American artists from all parts of the country 
have been invited to participate. The museum 
will try to give a comprehensive cross-section 
of art activity in every section. 

The exhibition will also be notable for the 
generosity of its prize awards. A sum of 
$20,000 has been allocated by the Whitney Mu- 
seum for the purchase of paintings in this ex- 
hibition to augment the institution’s permanent 
collection. This expenditure, coming at a time 
of financial stress, offers much needed encourage- 
ment to a large number of artists. It is in 
direct line with Mrs. Whitney’s past policy of 
encouraging American art by the surest method 
of all, the purchase of the artists’ work, first 
used at the early Whitney Studio Club and 
now materially represented by the museum’s 
great permanent collection. 

The exhibition will continue until Jan. 4. 


John Adams Ten Eyck 


John Adams Ten Eyck, known particularly 
for his oils and etchings of landscape and still 
life, died on Oct. 21 at his home on Shippan 
Point, Conn, His career of but. 39 years was 
ended by heart trouble. Born in 1893, Mr. 
Ten Eyck obtained his professional training at 
the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art and at the Art Students League, where 
he studied under F. Luis Mora and Kenneth 
Hayes Miller. Later he studied landscape under 
Charles W. Hawthorne and etching under Jo- 
seph Pennell and B. J. O. Nordfeldt. 

Mr. Ten Eyck was a member of the Society 
of American Illustrators, the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists and the Salmagundi Club. 


Town to See Itself in Paint 
A group of paintings of Huntington, L. L, 
and its environs, by Jo Cain, which will consti- 
tute a one-man exhibition in New York this 
Winter, will be shown on Oct. 3 at the parish 
house of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Huntington. 






Alia” 


A development of thirty years’ experience in 
scientific picture lighting. 


Hidden Beauties 
Brought to Light 


There are depths of feeling in every work of 
art that are lost to the beholder until they are 
revealed at their full worth with Art-O-Lite 
Reflectors. 


Try Art-O-Lite at Our Expense! 
The foremost artists, homes, galleries and deal- 
ers have depended upon Art-O-Lite Reflectors 
for years. They consult us on all their light- 
ing problems, You may do it too. We as- 
sume all responsibility by saying “try Art-0- 
Lite at our expense.” Your nearest dealer 
has them or should. If not, write us. 
An Enlarged Copy of the above impressive 
view in oil by Maxfield Parrish, with all of 
its original beauty of coloring brought out 
by Art-O-Lite, is reserved for you. Mailed 
free on request. 


& Lighting Company 


































































Ruskin’s Friend 


- ‘Memories of John: Ruskin, who though re- 
viled today by the moderns, nevertheless stood 
a giant. and all-powerful figure’ in Victorian 
criticism, are invoked by the death of William 
Gershom . Collingwood, English artist, author 
and ‘antiquary. He was the biographer and 
probably the most intimate friend of Ruskin, 
to. whom he sacrificed a large portion of his 
own career. 

Collingwood. was born in Liverpool in 1854, 
the eldest son of the landscape painter, Wil- 
liam Collingwood, and died on Oct. 1 at the 
age of 78. 

The London Times relates how the youth- 
ful Collingwood, entering Oxford in 1872, first 
met the great Ruskin, then at his peak: 
“Ruskin was lecturing as Slade Professor, hold- 
ing. drawing-classes for undergraduates, giving 
them breakfast parties at Corpus, and making 
them build a road at Hinksey. As the centre 
of all artistic interests in Oxford, and even 
more as ‘Professor of Things in General,’ he 
at once attracted Collingwood, and was at- 
tracted by him, finding in him a draughts- 
man of unusual promise and a mind alert to a 
range of interests as wide as his own. . 

“On leaving Oxford his artistic interests were 
at first predominant. He went to the Slade 
to study under Legros, and exhibited his first 
picture at the Royal Academy in 1880. Rus- 
kin’s breakdown in health called him from this 
work to his friend’s side, and they went abroad 
together in 1882, Collingwood filling his sketch- 
books with detail of French and Italian sculp- 
ture—it was a source of friendly wrangling 
that he could never share Ruskin’s boundless 
enthusiasm for Gothic architecture, ... 

“Henceforth Ruskin could not do without 
him, and he settled down in the following 
year at Gillhead, ‘old William’s’ cottage by 
Windermere, editing Ruskin’s works, painting, 
and lecturing on the history and theory of art. 
It was during this period that he found his 
vocation as a painter: the detailed and loving 
portraiture, in all its weathers and moods, 
of Lake District scenery. At the same time 
he was drawn into the circle of men who 
were studying Lake District history, and joined 
the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
and Archeological Society, which was to pro- 
vide the main occupation of his later life. In 
1891 he moved to Coniston, to be nearer Rus- 
kin, and published a book on ‘The Art Teach- 
ing of John Ruskin,’ still by far the best essay 
in existence on that side of Ruskin’s thought, 


followed two years later by ‘The Life and ~ 


Work of John Ruskin,’ which has remained 
the standard biography for the strict and severe 
selectiveness of its historical method, in spite 
of its great successor by E. T. Cook.” 





Mary N. Washburn Is Dead 


Miss Mary N. Washburn, artist-daughter of 
the late William B. Washburn, former Governor 
of Massachusetts, died at Greenfield, Mass., 
on Oct. 13. She was 71 years old, A student 
of Dwight Tyron and Henry Golden Dearth, 
she exhibited at the National Academy of De- 
sign and was a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Painters and Sculptors. 











George H. Freedley Dies 

George H. Freedley, architect and ‘artist of 
New Hope, Pa., died suddenly on Oct. 8 of a 
heart attack. He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he studied 
architecture. Mr. Freedley was the father of 
Elizabeth Freedley Price, artist and wife of 
Moore Price. 
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. firms who have a vision. 


ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


Editor, Florence Topping Green, Past Chairman of the Art Division, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Questions on American Art for Prize Test 


AMERICAN DRESS DESIGN 
FOR THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
. This is another phase. of art which’ will be 
assisted if the women take a stand. Just think 
what it would mean to the industry of America 
if more than two million women suddenly de- 
cided in favor of American design in dress and 
materials. This would be a patriotic thing to 
do, and it is what is being done in Europe. 

Annette Simpson, the American dress de- 
signer, was asked, “Why should Paris have a 
‘corner’ in design?” “Design is not a national, 
but international art,” she answered. Can 
anything be truer? No one designer, no espe- 
cial country, should have a monoply. © Mrs. 
Simpson found the situation so impossible: in 
America, because of prejudice against America’s 
own work, that. she had to open a studio in 
France so that her designs could be ‘French’ 
designs even when done by an American woman. 
Our public loves to be fooled. 

Miss Ethel Traphagen, who is an authority 
on this subject, granted an interview in her 
successful and interesting School of. Design. 
The impression given by an exhibition of the 
work of her students is that here art is taught 
in a very practical way. Hundreds of the 
graduates are doing fine things for American 
design. They are employed by well known 
In the exhibition is 
shown first the inspiration for the design, next 
the design itself, then the material after it 
has been made in silk or other fabric, and 
last of all the dress designed to suit the 
material. 

“Why do we slavishly accept the Paris label?” 
I asked. “To tell the truth,” answered Miss 
Traphagen, “I don’t know! I have friends 
who for years have sent their designs to Paris 
to be sold to Americans as French. I don’t 
condemn them. They do not wish to deceive 
anyone, but it is a stern necessity. You will 
hardly believe it, but it is true that at first 
they were shown in New York and were re- 
fused absolutely; the same designs shown in 
-Paris were readily accepted by the American 
buyers.” So it evidently does not pay to be 
honest. 

“Why is it you seldom see a design labeled 
as American in the fashion publications?” 

“I have tried for years to get certain fashion 
Magazines to credit the American artist with 
the designs they furnish, but the publications 
invariably preferred to omit the name,” she 
answered. “This is, of course, a method of 
camouflage; when no name or country is given, 
Paris is implied as the source of the inspiration. 
The fashion editors believe it gives them a 
certain prestige.” 

Many of you who are proudly wearing coats 
with the Paris label would be surprised to 
know that they are designed by a young 
American, George Knox, designer for years 
for Lucille. There are many young artists who 
have as good a background through their 
“knowledge of color, line and period as any in 
Europe. The well known firms are now recog- 
nizing and employing them. 

Do you see what would happen if the women 
would accept American design? All the expense 
of duty, the additional charge tacked on for 
the exclusive Paris label, would be eliminated, 
Prices would be lower, and, last but not least, 

unemployment would be alleviated. 

“But is the Paris label so exclusive?” Miss 
Traphagen was asked. 


“No,” she replied. “If you want exclusive 
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“Breton Fisher Folk.” Water Color by Gordon Grant. 


Another beautiful work of art has been added 
to the list of prizes which will be awarded to 
women’s clubs and members who are _ sub- 
scribers to Tue Arr Dicest in the contest for 
the best answers to the series of questions on 
American art which are being propounded, 
in groups of ten, in each number of the maga- 
zine. It is “Breton Fisher Folk,” a water 
color by the famous artist, Gordon Grant. It 
would be a most desirable acquisition for any 
club. Previous announcement has been made 


1—Who painted the Athenaeum portrait? 


2.—What school of landscape painting was named after a river? 
3—Who was the first American woman sculptor? 


of other prizes, including $1,000 painting, “Mid- 
Winter,” by Guy Wiggins; the etching, “The 
Mirage,” by George Elbert Burr; and the 
lithograph “Springtime in New Orleans,” by 
“Pop” Hart. The simple conditions of the 
contest have already been printed, and will 
be printed again. Prospective contestants 
should keep the lists of questions. They are 
not to be sent in now, but just before the 
close of the contest, on May 1. 
The third set of questions follows: 


Describe it. 
Why? 
Name her medium. 


4—Who was the first woman painter in America? 


5—What artist invented the silhouette? 


Name a noteworthy example of his work. 


6.—What early color prints that used to be given away with a package of tea, recently 


sold for $900. 


7.—What artist is famous for his figure studies of Indian cowboy and Western life? 


8—Describe “genre” painting. 
p g 


9—What portrait painter made George Washington a set of false teeth? 
10.—What noted American painter made a Jewish family famous because of his portraits of 


them? 


clothes, don’t depend on Paris. Practically 
everything French is copied, re-copied and re- 
copied again, until the style dies on the street 
and one is sick of the sight of it. American 
designers invariably have valuable backgrounds. 
To do really good work in designing one, must 
have some knowledge of color and the history 
of costume to tie up one’s imagination. This 
knowledge fires and thrills one in attempting to 
design dresses suitable to different types, from 
the ashen blonde to the coal black brunette.” 

To know how lovely women in the past en- 
hanced their beauty gives the designer a better 
chance of finding the right lines, either for 
the woman with beautiful bones or for one 
whose figure will be improved by slenderizing. 

Many bushel baskets in this country are hid- 
ing lights that will, when uncovered, shine 
brightly. There are a great number of talented 
young artists in America whose clever work in 
design will smash the long standing tradition 





of French priority. America has been snob- 
bish about accepting its own styles, but the 
truth remains that many women.in the United 
States are wearing, unconsciously, clothes de- 
signed by American artists, which have inspira- 
tion, chic and beauty. 

The slavish dependence on Europe for de- 
sign is the most senseless and intolerable con- 
dition in current American art. It is unneces- 
sary and undesirable. So long as we depend on 
the Old World for our inspiration, the great 
body of American craftsmen will never attain 
the position in the world to which their im- 
pressive talents entitle them. Why not make 
America the fashion centre of the world? It 
can be done and the women will do it, for they 
are the purchasing power. Paris was not 
always the centre of art and design. Years 
ago, in the early part of the XVIth century, 
Italy was the centre and France was described 

[Continued on page 23] 
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Senefelder’s ‘Accident’ Founded a New Art 


St 


“Diirer’s Father,’ After Diirer. Lithograph by Nicolaus Strixner (1782-1855). 


Tribute is being paid to Aloys Senefelder, 
discoverer of the lithographic process, at the 
Brooklyn Museum, where an exhibition of litho- 
graphs by his pupils is being held in the Library 
Gallery until Nov. 27. Senefelder discovered 
the process 134 years ago by accident, and in 
the course of the experiments which he con- 
ducted afterwards worked out practically every 
method used today. He was a writer with 
leanings toward the drama, but being poor saw 
no way to present his work to the world 
unless he became his own publisher. In at- 
tempting to find a cheap way of printing plays 


with engraved plates he stumbled on lithog- 
raphy as a solution, and the world gained a 
new art. 

Here is own account: “I had just 
ground a stone plate smooth in order to treat 
it with etching fluid and to pursue on it my 
practice in reverse writing, when my mother 
asked me to write a laundry list for her. The 
laundress was waiting, but we could find no 
paper. My own supply had been used up by 
pulling proofs. Even the writing ink was 
dried up. Without bothering to look for ma- 
terials I wrote the list hastily on the clean 
stone with my prepared ink of wax, soap and 


his 





WP THIS MODERN SPIRIT! 


Even if contemporary Art is slashed to pieces by 


criticis, 
cinated! 


everyone is 


interested and some are fas- 


What are the trends, what is important in the 
Modern Art of France, England, America? Our care- 
fully selected set of 110 handy-sized prints will show 


you. 


This series is chronologically arranged so it 


may be used as a History of Modern Paintings. 
A set of 110 pictures for $1.50 — write 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Box J, Newton, Massachusetts 


America on Stone 


An intimate history of American life in litho- 
graphs is being held at the New York Public 
Library, to last through the Winter. The ex- 
hibition, from which all Currier & Ives prints 
have been excluded, bears the title “America 
on Stone” and covers roughly the period from 
1830 to 1880. The lithographs selected for 
display are from the Library’s own collection 
and from the notable collection of Harry T. 
Peters, whose volumes did so much to bring 
these prints into popular favor. A few ex- 
amples have also been lent by William B. 
Osgood Field and the American Antiquarian 
Society of Worcester, Mass. 

The field covered is wide, presenting a pic- 
torial review of the social, industrial and eco- 
nomic life of the time. In every case the 
material has been chosen with a view to its 
subject interest, including domestic side lights, 
common sights in town and country, sports, 
amusements, manners and morals, slavery, the 
Civil War, the Mexican War, heroic deeds of 
early settlers, modes of transportation, indus- 
try, agriculture, as well as advertising cards 
and posters and the news of the day- in pic- 
tures. Prints depicting prohibition, camp meet- 
ings, political subjects, war heroes, prize fights 
and horse racing present a striking contrast 
to similar subjects today. A title page for 
“Song of the Graduates of 1852,” designed by 
Whistler when a cadet at West Point, and 
several Civil War “Campaign Sketches” by 
Winslow Homer are prominent among the ex- 
hibits. 

Humor, conscious and unconscious, is dis- 
played in many of these lithographs. A similar 
exhibition held at the Old Print Shop last 
February was a high point of the print sea- 
son. 


New Philadelphia Gallery 
As its first show, the new Modern Galleries, 
1335 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, are present- 
ing block prints, etchings and lithographs by 
Herbert Pullinger. 


lamp black, intending to copy it as soon as 
paper was supplied.” 

Senefelder himself never did many plates, as 
he was interested mainly in the development 
of the process as a means of printing, and made 
only statistics, regulations for schools, maps 
and music scores. He did, however, train a 
class of skilled printers. This exhibition in- 
cludes 157 prints done by these pupils. Among 
them are six lithographs from a large port- 
folio published by Senefelder, Sleissner & Com- 
pany, Munich, 1808, the first such portfolio to 
appear. Some of the more gifted pupils rep- 
resented in the show are Nicolaus Strixner, 
Ferdinand Pilotty, Gottfried Engelmann, Jo- 
seph Selb, Max Wagenbrunner and Lorenz 
Quaglio. 

From Germany the art of lithography spread 
to France and then to England. In the United 
States it was used almost wholly for commer- 
cial purposes until recent years. 


PRINTS IN FULL COLOR FOR 
ART APPRECIATION 
Schools, Club Women, Instructors, Artists and 
Art Students are invited to write for names 
of artists and price lists. é 
Prints cost le each and upward. Concise, 
educational material for each subject is avail- 

able at 2e each. 


Por further information please 


BROWN-ROBERTSON, 
424 Madison Avenue 


address: 


Ine. 
New York. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 





Buhot’s ‘Remarques’ 


Examples of etchirigs with marginal decora- 
tions, called “remarques,” a type in vogue many 
years ago, were shown at the Keppel Galleries 
in New York during October. They were the 
works of Felix Buhot, a French etcher of the 
XIXth century.. The late Frederick Keppel 
was much interested in these etchings. 

The ‘Herald-Tribune in its review of the 
display said: “Buhot is enjoyable because he 
has an agile and a friendly mind, a pictorial 
habit that is entertaining . . . He has, for all 
his nominal lightness, a fairly wide range. He 
could be most sympathetically urban, as he 
shows in several of his Parisian street scenes, 
and then he could be delectably pastoral, as 
in ‘Les Oies,’ or in ‘Les Petites Chaumieres.’ 

“Best of all, without being a stylist in any 
high-erected fashion, he had the adumbration 
of a style, the gleam of a new, original quality 
which ‘is' a boon by itself. He may not have 
much depth, but on the other hand he gen- 
uinely sparkles.” 


Etching “‘Pageant”’ as Gifts 

Twelve copies of “The Bicentennial Pageant 
of George Washington,” the portfolio of twenty 
signed etchings by as many well known Amer- 
ican artists, now on exhibition at the galleries 
of Kennedy & Company, New York, have 
been purchased anonymously and presented to 
twelve public institutions. 

The recipients of the gift are: Providence 
(R. I.) Public Library; Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence; Yale School of the 
Fine Arts; Jamestown (N. Y.) Public Library; 
Cleveland Public Library; Detroit Public Li- 
brary; New Haven Public Library; Caledonia 
(N. Y.) Public Library; University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Michigan City (Ind.) Public 
Library; Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn.; 
Yale University Library. 

Mr. Brook said a number of other collectors 
are arranging for the purchase of portfolios 
to present to schools and libraries. This, he 
said, fulfills the feeling that the portfolio com- 
prises the most important historical and artistic 
document which has resulted from the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial celebration in America this 
year. 





Rosenwald’s Forains 

Paintings, drawings and _ prints by Forain 
from the comprehensive collection of Lessing 
J. Rosenwald form a memorial exhibition on 
view at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

According to the Public-Ledger this show 
affords the opportunity of studying the devel- 
opment of Forain’s technique “from early pen 
Jottings, so impersonal as to characterization 
and so lacking in real individuality, to the last 
wholly free and amazingly clever strokes of a 
Master draughtsman, who: has not only dis- 
covered exactly what it is he wants to say, but 


who is able to express himself directly and 
fearlessly.” 








PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalog 
144 pages, $1.00 
FLORENTINE ART 
PLASTER CO. 
2217 Chestaut St., 
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“Back Field in Motion.” Lithograph by Benton Spruance. 


Winner of Philadelphia Print Club Prize. 


a 

Sport, a phase of contemporary American 
life which is too often ignored by artists ‘who 
delve into the native scene, provides the sub- 
ject matter for the winning print at the 
Print Club of Philadelphia’s fourth annual 
exhibition of work by Philadelphia print 
makers, being held until Nov. 12. The winner 
is Benton Spruance’s lithograph, “Back Field 
in Motion,” in which the artist deals with the 
gridiron’s rhythmic movement as the four backs 
swing into onrushing action. Spruance was 


also the winner in 1929 with a portrait 
head. 

Honorable mentions were awarded to Julius 
Bloch’s haggard, upturned head symbolizing 
“War” (lithograph); to Edward C. Giordano’s 
poetical and pageant-like “March of the May- 
pole” (etching); to Earl Horter’s view of 
tenement life entitled “The Kitchen” (aqua- 
tint); and to Donald Streeter’s “Hard Times” 
(lithograph), showing a beshawled woman sell- 


ing her wares from a box on a street corner. 





Prints in Auction Sale 


The Plaza Art Galleries, New York auction 
firm, will place on exhibition Nov. 7 a group 
of. etchings from the collections of Robert 
I. Michaelsen of Scarsdale, N. Y., and Mrs. 
A. W. Tilney of Rangeley Lake, Maine, with 
a few additions from other sources. The col- 
lection will be dispersed the evening of Nov. 
10. 

By far the best represented artist is the 
late Joseph Pennell, with more than 50 etch- 
ings and lithographs, including “Trains That 
Come and Go,” “The Woolworth Building” 
and “Concourse, Grand Central Station.” 
Other artists included are Kerr Eby, Levon 
West, Blampied, Martin Hardie, Sears Gal- 
lagher, James A. MacNeill Whistler and Anders 
Zorn. 








AUCTION: FINE ETCHINGS 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF 


WALTER E. EBLING, ESQ. — New York 


WITH ADDITIONS 


Unrestricted Public Sale. 


9th Floor Fine Arts Building 


Illustrated catalogues free on request. 


CHICAGO BOOK & ART AUCTIONS, INC. 


410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Honolulu Print Annual 

The print makers section of the Association 
of Honolulu Artists will hold its fourth annual 
exhibition at the Honolulu Academy of Arts, 
Nov. 8 to 30. Walter B. Crandall, print col- 
lector and secretary of the Wichita (Kans.) 
Art Association, who is visiting in Honolulu, 
and John M. Kelley, Honolulu etcher, will be 
the jury. A cash prize and two honorable 
mentions will be awarded by a cigaret con- 
cours. 

Exhibitions at the academy in October were 
original sketches by Charles W. Bartlett, maker 
of Japanese-style block prints; modern Vien- 
nese poster art collected by Henry Rempel of 
the University of Hawaii; Chinese animal-style 
art and bronze mirrors lent by Mrs. Carter 
Murphy; paintings by Le Grand Cameron Ryan. 


Nov. 15 & 17 at 8 P. M. 


Mail orders carefully executed. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Modern Sculpture 


R. H. Wilenski, English champion of the 
moderns, has written a volume on “The Mean- 
ing of Modern Sculpture” (New York; Fred- 
erick Stokes; $3.00), in which he defines the 
creed of this school and comes eloquently to 
its defense, This creed he sums up as fol- 
lows: 

“Sculpture is the conversion of any ‘mass of 
matter without formal meaning into a mass 
that has been given formal meaning as the 
result of human will, Essential sculpture is 
sculpture which has the same kind of mean- 
ing as the sphere, the cube and the cylinder. 
The meaning of naturalistic or romantic imi- 
tation, as Socrates said, is merely empirical 
and conjectural .. . but the meaning of geo- 
metric art is universal and everlasting.” 

Frank Rutter, art critic of the London Sun- 
day Times, wrote that “whether or not he 
succeeds in convincing the unconverted, all 
who agree with his way of thinking will admit 
that Mr, Wilenski has written a very amusing 
and stimulating book on sculpture.” But this 
critic takes exception to the author’s large 
portion of “destructive criticism of Greco-Ro- 
man statuary,” stating that “his case against 
these antique ‘ninepins-—as he disdainfully 
calls them—would have been strengthened had 
he been a little more generous in acknowledging 
the qualities of such unquestionably authentic 
fragments of Greek sculpture as may be found, 
say, in the Acropolis Museum. 

“Again many will question his assertion that 
‘the main mass of both secular and religious 
sculpture in the Renaissance imitated not an- 
tique sculpture, but contemporary Renaissance 
painting.’ Leaving antiques aside, is it not 
true that Renaissance painting was immensely 
influenced by the contemporary sculpture? The 
work of Mantegna and Uccello’ painting in the 
Duomo at Florence afford striking evidence of 
this fact, and it is probable that Donatello had 
a greater influence on painting than any painter 
of his time.” 

Mr. Rutter concedes that the author’s “de- 
structive criticism of the past is less impor- 
tant than his constructive criticism of the 
present. Modern sculpture, we are given to 
understand, begins after Epstein, whom Mr. 
Wilenski seems to regard as rather an old- 
fashioned romantic artist though still ‘an in- 
dividualist giant.’ His argument is that the 
modern sculptor, as represented by Zadkine, 
Underwood, Moore and Bedford, is concerned 
with the geometrisation of natural sculpture.” 


$5 
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If you like the work Tue Art Dicesr is 
doing, find it a new subscriber. Price $3 per 
year in the United States. 













“HURLEY” Pastel Crayons 


(Patented May 2, 1922) 
Look Like Pastels, But Do Not Rub Of 

These crayons are the quickest, handiest, 
most finent and most direct medium known for 
making notes, designs and posters, and more 
serious studies from nature. 

TO ETCHERS: Being acid-proof and water- 
proof, these crayons can be quickly applied for 
stopping out etchings, aquatints, etc. 

TO TEXTILE WORKERS: They can be 
used for making wood block effects and designs 
on rough as well as the most delicate fabrics 
for garments, curtains, lampshades, etc. 

Boxes of twenty assorted smaller colors 
will be sent to any address for $1.25; forty 
colors $2.50 including postage and insurance. 


Send for Card Showing Colors 


St. JAMES PRESS 2112 St. James Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 



































Maier-Krieg 
-00), 

This volume like the others is finely printed 
Its format was designed by the 
Arthur Millier in the Los Angeles 
“These books 
are so superbly printed that, apart from their 
pictorial beauty, as records of true artists’ 
works, they are volumes to delight the con- 
noisseur-collector.” 
Of Maier-Krieg, who is both sculptor and 
painter, Mr. Armitage: says: 
ist by virtue of having been born an artist. 
He is a craftsman by virtue of having learned 
The author presents 40 reproduc- 
tions of Maier-Krieg’s sculptural works, paint- 
ings and drawings and comments on all three 
He says that Maier-Krieg’s sculpture 
is like an entire symphony, complete and logi- 
cal in concord; that in portraiture the artist 
shows his strength; and further that the art- 
ist believes painting to be wall decoration 
and in it makes little attempt to present an 
illusion of plasticityr Armitage states that 
Maier-Krieg’s drawings and sketches reveal 
him as a draughtsman and that in all of his 
works, one is reminded of the ancient Chinese 
proverb, “Less would be mofe,”—the power 
of restrained statement ever coupled with true 
greatness. 


and bound, 


Ti 


his craft.” 


forms. 


subject. 


“Problems 
Imaginative Treatment of Sketching in Pen 
These chapters he has illustrated 
with examples from his own sketch books for 
the reason that “editors of newspapers and 
publishers of books have at least parted with 
money for them—and that is something.” The 
last chapter presents a “Gallery of Some Liv- 
ing Masters of Pen and Ink.” 


and Ink.” 





The News and Opinion of Books on Art 





Maier-Krieg 


In addition to the two monographs on 
Richard Day and Wafren Newcombe, reviewed 
in the last issue of Tue Art Dicest, Merle 
Armitage has brought out a book on Edward 
Alfred Knopf; 


(New York; 


thor. 
mes was moved to write: 


Pen and Ink 


Donald Maxwell says that the question of 
the best way to draw is a highly controversial 
But in his book “Sketching in Pen 
and Ink” (New York; Isaac Pitman & Sons; 
$2.50), he tells those “who are going to get 
their living by illustration” about one way to 
draw. 
In the first portion of the book he sets up 
four themes—the “Problem of Sketching with 
Pen and Ink,” “Problems of Technique in 
Pen and Line and the Planning of a Picture,” 
the “Problem of the Design of Illustration with 
and. 
the 


to Successful 
of 


View Reproduction,” 


Interpretation and of 















HOW TO DO IT 


An entirely new series of Practical 
Craft Books on Modern Lines 
graphically illustrated. 


MAKING AN ETCHING 
By Levon West 


WOOD-ENGRAVING AND 
WOOD-CUTS by Clare Leighton 


Each $2.50 
THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS 
381 Fourth Ave. New York 





“He is an art- 


Two Print Books 


The layman is always interested in knowing 
how the artist produces his work and the art- 
ist is always anxious to improve his craftsman- 
ship. The new Studio publications, the “How 
to Do It” series should appeal to both. The 
first two volumes released are “Making an 
Etching” by Levon West and “Wood-Engrav- 
ing and Woodcuts” by Clare Leighton (New 
York; $2.50 each). 

Both artists are regarded as leaders in their 
special fields and are well equipped to explain 
the processes involved in the production of an 
etching and a woodcut. Excellent photo- 
graphs of the artists at work at every stage 
illustrate the authors’ comments and explana- 
tions. 

Levon West in his introduction defines etch- 
ing as a process of printing in intaglio different 
from engraving and drypoint in that it is the 
result of chemical action. Then, after a sum- 
mary of the etching process, he goes on to 
warn the student-reader that the “odds against 
becoming a great etcher are at least as many, 
if not more, than they would be in any other 
form of artistic expression.” To be a good 
etcher, he maintains, one must be a _ good 
craftsman; the etcher must handle his tools and 
experiment with them until they become part 
of the nervous system of his hands. 

The technical section of the book starts with 
the grounding of a plate and takes the reader 
through to the final printing: West agrees with 
Pennell that the whole of etching is crowned 
by the printing and “all great etchers have been 
great printers and their own printers.” In the 
latter half of the book the author has selected 
for reproduction sixteen etchings by different 
artists, which he analyzes in detail. 

Clare Leighton’s book is similar to Mr. 
West’s both in style and format. The descrip- 
tion of the method is followed by reproductions 
of well known artists’ works and a critical com- 
mentary. According to her, wood-engraving 
is the one medium in which there is least to 
be taught and most to be learned. She states 
that the principle of the modern woodcut is 
that of a white chalk drawing on a black- 
board. This differs radically from the tech- 
nique of the pioneers, which gave the effect of 
black lines on a white ground. The works re- 
produced include some of the author’s woodcuts 
and range from the line work of Eric Gill to the 
more detailed work of Timothy Cole. These 
examples show the wide variety that can 
be achieved in the woodcut. 





































































































































































A Modern “‘Jesus” for Moline 

“Jesus Teaching the Multitude” is the sub- 
ject of a striking mahogany statute, carved in 
the modern technique and set against a panel of 
richly grained walnut, which has just been 
placed in Christ Episcopal Church, Moline, 
Til, a gift of Mrs. Robert Clifton Taft in 
memory of her husband. It is the work of 
Oren J. Wallace, assistant instructor in the 
School of Industrial Art, Art Institute of 
Chicago. 




















SAVE ON YOUR SUPPLIES 


BOOKS ON TECHNI 
of Painting, Drawing, Seas 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


E.H.cA.C. FRIEDRICHS Co 
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Rare Books | 
A Poe Census 


Since 1925 it has been evident in rare book 
circles that Americans have been assiduously 
seeking first editions of American authors. 
This has resulted in an abundance of biblio- 
graphies, check-lists, censuses and books of 
points. A recent publication of this type is 
“A Census of First Editions and Source Ma- 
terials by Edgar Allan Poe in American Col- 
lections,” a bibliographical check-list compiled 
by Charles F. Heartman and Kenneth Rede. 

This volume is the first of a series of three 
Poe monographs which will include all the 
printed and manuscript material that appeared 
during Poe’s lifetime. In the present work, 
stress is laid upon information of the greatest 
interest and importance, and the facts are 
recorded and assembled in concentrated form. 
Consistent with the idea of a census, such 
details are given as the number of copies 
printed, the number and whereabouts of known 
copies and their frequency in the auction room. 
Variant issues are also described and. there is 
occasional comment on the text. 

Fifteen first editions of Poe’s published works, 
exclusive of variants and first English edi- 
tions, are dealt with in this book, in addi- 
tion to the unfinished poetical drama “Politian,” 
the ‘original manuscript of which is in the 
Morgan Library. 

The compilers of this bibliography have 
minutely and extensively described. the “Pros- 
pectus of the Penn Magazine” (1840) which 
is so rare that no sale is recorded and few 
collectors have been able to secure it. It 
was Poe’s life’s ambition to establish a maga- 
zine of his own and in this prospectus, which is 
reproduced in its entirety in this census, he 
referred to the policies the Penn Magazine (his 
brain-child) would pursue. 


Mozart Manuscripts in Sale 

An interesting and unusual auction will be 
held by the firm of Leo Leipmannsohn in Berlin 
on Dec. 9. It will comprise the second and 
last half of the original musical manuscripts 
of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, collected by 
Johann Anton Andre. There are 30 manu- 
scripts in all in this part of the collection, 
which Andre purchased from Mozart’s widow, 
the two most important being the “The Cor- 
onation Concert” for piano in D-major and the 
String Quintette in E-sharp. These works 
were the creations of the latter part of Mo- 
zart’s life. 


Prize Winners at Utah Fair 


Mabel Frazer won first prize at the art ex- 
hibition held in connection with the Utah 
State Fair, with “Symphony.” Second went 
to J. A. F. Everett’s “Solitude Trail,” third 
to Rose H. Salisbury’s “The Aspen Trail,” and 
fourth to J. F. Russon’s “Study in Yellow.” 
The winning canvases will be added to the 
permanent collection of the Utah State Fair 
art department. 
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Woman’s Dept. 


[Continued : from page 19] 


as a “colorless island surrounded by great and 


vigorous schools of painting.” Then the Ren- 
aissance passed from Italy, and France came 
into her own. Now little by little America is 
attaining supremacy. We need to keep the 
people informed so they will not everlastingly 
insist on the Paris stamp on either paintings 


or designs. 


A most interesting exhibition called “Art 
in Dress” is being arranged by Miss Traphagen 
for the members of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She is selecting excellent de- 
signs and the sketches are colorful and beauti- 
fully executed. No one can realize what fine 
work these students are doing until one sees 
it. This exhibit will be ready to circulate to 
the clubs of the United States in November. 
Apply to “Headquarters.” 

An interview with the prominent stylist, A. 
L. Courter, who has long»been affiliated with 
the Oriental Silk Co; also the views of Miss 
Simpson and Miss Hawes, will be printed in a 
later. issue. 

If the clubwomen thoroughly understand the 
matter, it will not be difficult to give America 
its due. We are too lavish. We give Europe 
the cream of our trade for inferior products. 
This situation is intolerable. Be patriotic! 

Co we @ 


TEXAS 


Mrs. Greenleaf Fiske, State Art Chairman, 
was so interested in the article on schools in 
the October issue, that she has taken this ob- 
jective for the main work: of her Division. 
She says that “a sentiment is to be created 
throughout the state for the teaching of art 
in all schools as an accredited subject. A num- 
ber of the public schools in the larger cities 
have this course and are doing splendid work, 
but it is our aim to make it state wide.” 

The Penny Art Fund has been stressed and 
the paintings bought with the thousands of 
pennies collected in this way will be awarded 
at the State Convention, Nov. 7, at Corpus 
Christi. 


He Loses While He Gains 


Who says foreign artists get fat in the United 
States? Word comes from Detroit that Diego 
Rivera has lost 108 pounds while painting the 
murals for the court of the Detroit Institute 
of Art. He weighed 316 pounds last March 
and now tips the scales at 208. 

“Work hard and eat less,” said Rivera. 


MacNeil’s Sumter Memorial 


A memorial to the Confederate defenders of 
Fort Sumter in the form of a monument in 
granite and bronze was dedicated in Charleston 
(S. C.) on Oct, 20. The memorial, which is 
25 feet high and includes a warrior in attitude 
of defense and a female allegorical figure, was 
done by Hermon A. MacNeil. 


The Fairfax 


56 St. EAST OF PARK AVE. 


Outside Rooms, furnished by Sloane, 
with pantries:— 

SINGLE 
$4.50 day- - - - $110.00 month 


TWIN BED 
$5.00 day - - - - $120.00 month 


Our dining room has become a 
favored luncheon place with the art 
and decorating profession. 


Come in to lunch some day. 























Mrs. W. S. Douglas, who is doing outstanding 
work, will route the exhibit of American Pot- 
tery in Texas up to December. In 1930 
showings of this collection were made. in 20 
clubs. Last year 12 clubs booked the exhibit, 
and this year 12 have engaged it and others 
asked for it while it is in the state. This is 
one of the exhibits of hand made pottery ‘col< 
lected by the editor of the department. 

At the state convention there will be exhibi- 
tions of industrial and school work and also 
of prints, etchings and wood blocks. There 
will also be a showing of oil paintings by Texas 
artists. 

* * * 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mrs. B. J. Marshall, State Chairman of Art, 
has appointed a committee in each of the 
seven districts to see that public school drawing 
and art appreciation is taught in every school 
in the state. Each club is asked to sponsor 
one program on art appreciation for the benefit 
of the children, to assemble art scrap books for 
the schools. They are putting on a campaign 
to encourage the buying of American paintings 
and statuary, particularly by Mississippi artists. 
To bring art appreciation to the people of the 
state a series of twelve lectures on the subject 
will be given over the radio. 

The art department will sponsor a bill to 
have unsightly billboards removed from the 
state highway. 

An interesting art contest will be held at the 
state convention, (date to be announced later). 
The paintings to be shown will be selected in 
preliminary contests held at the district Con- 
ventions. The prizes include $50 in gold and 
other cash prize awards. Medals will be 
awarded for club art reports. A Federation pin 
is to be given for the best 2,000 word essay 
on “The Value of Art to Education. 

* * * 


OHIO 


Mrs. R. W. Soloman, Chairman of Art, has 
not quite completed her plans for the state. 
Her first work has been the organization of 
an art study club, the first of its kind, in the 
city of Middletown. 


A New Sculpture Prize 


The National Sculpture Society has an- 
nounced the inauguration. of an annual prize 
of $300 to the sculptor of the best bas-relief, 
plaque or medal in a special prize exhibition. 

The prize is to be known as the Lindsey 
Morris Sterling Memorial, donated by Mrs. 
Ellas B. Morris in memory of her daughter, 
who was a member of the society. All sculp- 
tors working in the United States, whether 
members of the society or not, are eligible. 
Only small reliefs, medals or plaques not ex- 
ceeding 20 by 24 inches, can be submitted and 
selection of the prize winner will be made 
by a jury appointed each year. 

The first exhibition will be held at the 
Architectual League, New York, Nov. 4-30. 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Nov.: 3rd Annual exhibi- 
tion of the Alabama Art League. 

DEL MONTE, CAL. 

Del Monte Art Gallery—Nov.: Exhibition of paint- 

ings by California artists. 
LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 

Laguna Beach Art Association—Nov.: New pic- 
tures, Laguna Beach artists. Fern Burford Gal- 
leries—Nov.: Exhibition, famous California and 
New Mexico painters and sculptors. 

LA JOLLA, CAL. 

La Jolla Art Association—Nov.: Prints, 

Lawrence; Godey's costume period. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum—wNov.: California Art Club 
Annual; sculpture Stanislaw Szukalski; paint- 
ings, Ray Boynton and Helen Forbes; book 
jackets. Biltmere Salon—Nov.: Paintings, F. 
Tenney Johnson. Chouinard Art Gallery—Nov.: 
Paintings, Millard Sheets, Phil Dike and others, 
Dalzell-Hatfield Galleries—Nov.: Ancient Chi- 
nese, Tibetan and Siamese embroidered wall 
hangings and tapestries. Ilsley Galleries—Nov.: 
Modern paintings. New Stendahl Galleries— 
Nov.: General exhibition of paintings. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery—Nov.: Guatemalan tex- 
tiles; Japanese woodblock prints, Bertha Lumn; 
Siamese minor arts. 

PALOS VERDES, CAL. 

Palos Verdes Art Gallery—To Nov. 27: Paintings 
and sculpture from the Painters and Sculptors 
Club. 


Elbert E. 


PASADENA, CAL. 
Pasadena Art Institute—Nov.: Pasadena Society of 
Artists; American watercolors; lithographs, 


Maxine Albro. Grace Nicholson Galleries— 
Nov.: 120 water colors; Nagasakai Blue Mud 
paintings; Korean Buddhist’s art; Turkestan- 
Chinese paintings; etchings, Arthur Millier. 
Lucille Douglass; Indian paintings, J. H. 
Sharp. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
California Palace of the Legion of Henor—To 


Nov. 30: Decorative Chinoiserie panels, Rob- 
ert Chanler; paintings in tempera, Emanuele 
Romano; sculpture, Barbara Herbert. Nov. 


5-Dec. 2: 7th Annual member's exhibition of 
paintings, San Francisco Society of Women 
Artists; paintings, Lorser Feitelsen and Na- 
thalie Newking. M. H. DeYoung Memorial 
Museum—To Nov. 17: Modern glass by La- 
lique; contemporary Danish ceramics; modern 
Danish metal work, Just Anderson. To Nov. 
25: Drawings and water colors of European 
scenes, Mrs. Belinda Tebbs. Galerie Beaux 








Arts—Nov. 7-Dec. 3: Early American paint- 


ings, furniture, glass and pewter. 8, & G. 
Gump—Nov.: European paintings. Art Center 
—To Nov. 12: Paintings, H. Whedon; sculp- 
ture, Adaline Kent. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—Nov.: Contem- 


porary American paintings from eastern states. 
BOULDER, COLO. 

Art Association—Nov.: Contemporary book illus- 

tration (A, F. A.). 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Gallery of Art (Smithsonian Institution) 
—To Nov. 24: Washington Bicentennial ex- 
hibition; permanent exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture. Division cf Graphic Arts (Sm/'th- 
sonian Bldg.)—To Nov. 27: Etchings, Earl 
Horter. Arts Club—To Nov. 11: Oils and etch- 
ings, J. C, Claghorn; pastel portraits and water 
colors, Edith McCartney. Corcoran Gallery— 
Nov.: George Washington Bicentennial exhibit; 
drawings, Gari Melchers; small bronzes, Amer- 
ican sculptors. Sears Roebuck Art Galleries 
—Nov.: Paintings, water colors anid wood 
blocks, Birger Sandzen; paintings and water 
colors, R. Emmett Owen; oils, August Franzen, 
Jane Peterson and Fern Coppedge; water col- 
ors, Sears Gallagher; wood block, H. Glinten- 
kamp; sculpture, Ernest Durig. 

ATLANTA, GA, 

High Museum of Art—To Nov. 20: Italian paint- 

ings from Samuel Kress collection. 
SAVANNAH, GA, 


Telfair Academy of Art—Nov.: Paintings from 


Winter exhibition National Academy of De- 
sign, 1931 (A. F. A.); Daumier lithographs 
(A. F, A.). 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute—Nov.: Process cases; needlework, 
lace, American coverlets; Annual American 
paintings and sculpture exhibit; paintings from 


Coburn collection ; Buckingham Japanese 
prints; copies of Itsukushima scrolls, Shimbi 
Tanaka. Nov. 1-Dec. 31: XVIIIth century 


line engravings; Rembrandt etchings and Bel- 
lows lithographs. Arthur Ackermann—wNov.: 
XVIIIth century English portraits. Carson 
Pirie Seott & Co—Nov.: American sporting 
prints from The Derrydale Press. Chicago 
Galleries Association—Nov. 7-Dec. 1: Ten 
artists of the Tree Studio Group. Chester H. 
dohnson—Nov.: Paintings, water colors and 
drawings. . 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL, 

Art Association—To Nov. 12: Illuminated man- 

uscripts in h‘sterical sequence (A. F. A.). 





With the Art Center of New York City— 
Knoed!er’s, Macbeth, Duveen, American Art Assoc., 
—just two short blocks away, THE WOODWARD, 
with its air of refinement and proximity to shop- 
ping and amusement centers—is an ideal home for 
those interested or engaged in the art profession. 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $2.50 
THOS. D. GREEN, Ownership-Management 








PEORIA, ILL, 
Art Institute—Nov. 6-26: Loan exhibition of 
paintings owned by Peorians. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Springfield Art Association—Nov.: “An Ameri- 
ean Group’; etchings, Montgomery collection, 


GREENCASTLE, IND. 
De Pauw University—Nov. 7-21: Pueblo Indian 
painting; contemporary American oil painting 
mo. A} 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
John Herron Art Institute—Nov.: Textiles from 
the Eliza Niblack collection, 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 

Purdue University—Nov.: Woodblock 
Helen Hyde (A. F. A.). 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Association—Nov.: 18th Annual exhibit of 

Palette Club—Nov. 6-15: One-man ex- 
Lucille Rumley. 

DES MOINES, IA. 

Association of Fine Arts—Nov. 
hibition Iowa Artists Club. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

3. B. Speed Memorial .Museum—Nov.: 

tion of stamps, coins and medals, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 

Isaae Delgado Museum of Art—Nov. 6-30: 8th 
exhibition of members’ work, Art Association 
of New Orleans. Arts & Crafts Club—Nov. 5- 
18: Advertising, N. W. Ayer & Son. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Museum—Nov.: 
temporary water colors. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art—Nov.: Italian Baroque exhibi- 
tion; Chicago painters, (A. F. A.) 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—Nov.: “One 
Man’s Taste in Contemporary American Art.” 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine  Arts—Nov.:. Modern French 
paintings and prints; permanent exhibition of 
works of art. Doll & Richards—Nov. 7-19: 
Water colors, H. Anthony and Nancy Dyer. 
Goodman Walker Galleries—To Nov. 12: 
Water colors, Maurice Prendergast. Goodspeeds 
Nov.: Drawings, Samuel Chamberlain, Grace 
Horne’s Galleries—Nov.: Miscellaneous paint- 

ings and water colors, etchings. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum—Nov.: Japanese Heike scrolls; 
recent accessions to the print department. 
E, NORTHFIELD, MASS, 

Northfield Seminary—Nov. 1-15: George Wash- 

ington 


prints, 


Art 
prints, 
hibition, 


6-27: 4th Ex- 


Exhibi- 


Con- 


Bicentennial Exhibit (A. F. A.). 

HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 

Print Corner—To Nov. 14: Etchings, Fabio 
Mauroner and Ernest D. Roth, ‘“‘Hill-towns of 


Italy.” 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum—Nov. 1-29: Mexican 
Art Exhibition (A. F. A.). 

SOUTHBOROUGH, MASS, 
St. Mark’s School—To Nov. 13: Modern Pictorial 
Photography (A, F, A.). 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Art Museum—wNov.: Collection of paintings. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

University of Michigan—Nov. 1-21: WNatiorfal 

Scholastic Exhibit (A. F. A.). 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts—To Nov. 20: 3rd International 
exhibit of lithography and wood engraving. 
Colony Club Gallery—Nov. 1-Dec. 1: Water 
colors, Baron von Maydell. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH, 

Institute of Arts—Nov. 6-27: Modern American 
blockprints; oil paintings in the Modern Idiom 
(A. F. A.). 

MICH, 


MUSKEGON, 
Hackley Art Gallery—Nov.: Caribbean water col- 


Folk 


ors, Walt Dehner;: textile designs, drawings 
and fabrics, Henrietta Reiss. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts—Nov. 1-Dec. 1: Drawings and 
lithographs, Adolph Dehn. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum—Nov. 1-28: Prawings by 
Fragonard; paintings, Luigi Lucioni, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery of Art—Nov.: Oils by the 


Gotham Painters; oils, Henry S. Eddy; illus- 
trator’s show (College Art Assoc.); etchings. 
Eloise Wood. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum—To Nov. 6: Oils and 
color drawings, H,. Stuart Weir. Nov. 13-Dec. 
18: Exhibition by artists of New Jersey. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum—Nov.: Arms and armor; sculp- 
ture; Chinese art; modern American paintings 
and sculpture. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico—Nov.: Paintings, Me- 

Harg Davenport, Mary Keating and J. R. Willis. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—To Nov. 27: Lithographs by 
Senefelder’s pupils; exhibition of art apprecia- 
tion. To Nov. 15: Historical photographs. 
collection of Thomas F. Morris. Towers Ho- 
tel—To Nov. 14: Fall exhibition, Brooklyn 

Painters and Sculptors. Grant Studios—Nov. 
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2-23: 2nd Annual Invitation exhibition for 
members of Brooklyn Art Societies, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery—Nov. 1-30: French paint- 
ings of the XIXth century. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Arnot Art Gallery—Nov.: Etchings in color, 
William Meyrowitz. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. & 82nd 
St.)—Nov.: Washington Bicentennial Exhibi- 
tion; Michael Friedsam Collection; New Tastes 
in Old Prints; European Fans. A. C. A. Gallery 
(1269 Madison Ave.)—To Nov. 7; Oils and 
water colors by 9 artists under 25.. Ackermann 
& Son (56 East 57th St.)—Nov. 1-30: 11 
period miniature rooms designed by Mrs.: James 
Ward Thorne. American Fine Arts Society (215 
West 57th St.)—To Nov. 13: American Water 
Color Society Annual. An American Group (Bar- 
bizon-Plaza Hotel)—To Nov. 19: Paintings and 
sculpture, Warren Wheelock. Argent Galleries 
(42 West 57th St.)—Nov. 7-28: Exhibition 
of small flower paintings, Nell Witters. Art 
Center Galleries (65 East 56th St.)—To Nov. 
12: Members Fine Arts Exhibition; sculpture, 
art for the garden. Nov. 7-19: Medals from 
collection Dr. & Mrs. Samuel Brown, A. W. A. 
Clubhouse (353 West 57th St.)—Nov.: Works 
in oil and sculpture. Ameriean Folk Art Gal- 
lery (113 West 13th St.)—Permanent: Early 
American paintings in oil and water color on 
velvet and glass. Averell House (152 East 
53rd St.)—Nov.: Art for the Garden. Bab- 
cock Galleries (5 East 57th St.)—Nov.: Paint- 
ings and water colors by Americans. John 
Becker Gallery (520 Madison Ave.)—Nov. 9- 
Dee. 5: Isabel Carleton Wilde collection of 
early American water colors and paintings on 
velvet. Belmont Galleries (574 Madison Ave.) 
—Permanent: Old Masters. Boehler & Stein- 
meyer (Ritz Carlton Hotel)—-Nov.: Selected Old 
Masters. Bronx Artists Guild (Botanical Gar- 
dens Bronx Park)—To Nov. 28: Paintings and 
water colors. Brummer Gallery (53 East 57th 
St.)—Nov. 1-Dec. 10: Glass by Maurice Mar- 
inot. Calo Art Galleries (128 West 49th St.)— 
Nov.: Modern American and foreign artists. 
Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154 West 57th St.) 
—Nov.: Second exhibition. D. Caz-Delbo Gal- 
_leries .(561 Madison Ave.)—Nov. 1-15: Recent 
paintings, Eugene Small and sculpture, Hannah 
Mecklem. Ralph M. Chait (600 Madison Ave.) 
. —Nov.: Early Chinese porcelains. Cheshire Art 
Gallery (Chrysler Blidg.)—To Nov. 5: Draw- 
ings, James Reynolds; illustrations for Homer’s 
Iliad. Leonard Clayten Gallery (860 Madison 
Ave.) —Nov. 7-Dec. 12: Etchings by Childe 
Hassam; 40 prints ‘The Complete East Hamp- 
ton Series.’ Cronyn & Lowndes Gallery (11 
East 57th St.)—To Nov. 5: Pastels, Robert 
Phillipp; character drawings, F. Luis Mora; 
comprehensive group of water colors. Delphic 
Studio (9 East 57th St.)—To Nov. 13: Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, Tibor Pataky. Downtown Gal- 
lery (113 W. 13th St.)—To Nov. 13: Recent 
paintings, Dorothy Varian. Durand-Ruel (12 E. 
57th St.)—To Nov. 19: Pastels, Mary Cassatt. 
Ehrich Galleries (36 East 57th St.)—Nov.: 
Paintings by Old Masters; antique furniture. 
Eighth Street Gallery (61 West 8th St.)— 
Nov. 7-26: Paintings, Nathaniel Dirk. Ferargil 
Galleries (63 East 57th St.)—To Nov. 6: 
Paintings, memorial exhibition, William E. 
Schumacher; water colors, Leo Hershfield. Nov. 
12-30: Sculpture, Oscar F. Davisson. Fifteen 
Gallery (37 West 57th St.)—To Nov. 12: 
Water colors by members. Pascal M. Gatter- 
dam (145 West 57th St.)—Nov.: Paintings by 
Americans. G. R. D. Studio (9 East 57th St.) 
—To Nov. 5: “Our First Four Years.’”’ Nov. 
7-19: Three Artists. Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—Nov.: New water 
colors, Gordon Grant; colored etchings, Dorsey 
Potter Tyson; group exhibitions of paintings, 
Bruce Crane, John F. Carlson, F. Luis Mora; 
Bicentennial pageant of George Washington; 
group exhibition of etchings. Marie Harriman 
Gallery (63 East 57th St.)—Nov. 1-26: Seven 
Paintings, Walt Kuhn. Frederick Keppel & 
Co. (16 East 57th St.)—Nov. 1-26: Rowland- 
son and other English caricaturists. Kleemann- 
Thormann Geller‘es (575 Madison Ave.)—To 
Nov. 12: Drawings by American Masters. 
Kleinberger Galleries (12 East 54th St.)—Nov.: 
Old Masters. M. Knoedler & Co. (14 East 
57th St.)—Nov. 7-19: French flower paint- 
ings. Kraushaar Gallery (680 Fifth Ave.)— 
Nov. 10-30: Paintings, Guy Pene du Bois. 
L’Elan Gallery (123 East 57th St.)—Nov.: 
Modern Interiors. John Levy Galleries (1 East 
57th St.)—To Nov. 19: Recent works. A. Archi- 
penko. Julien Levy Galleries (602 Madison 
Ave.)—Nov. 7-26: Paintings and drawings. 
Max Ernst. The Little Gallery (29 East 56th 
St.)—To Nov. 15: Modern Wool Hooked Rugs. 
Macbeth Gallery (15 East 57th St.)—To Nov. 
7: Exhibition by Living Artists. Nov. 9-26: 
Paintings by Four Amer‘cans. Pierre Matisse 
(51 East 57th St.)—Nov. 1-20: Paintings on 
Paper by Joan Miro, Milech Galleries (108 
West 57th St.)—To Nov. 5: Paintings, Stephen 
Etnier. Metropol'tan Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.) 
—To Nov. 5: “Les Visions Blanches,”’ paint- 
ings, Louis Icart. Morton Galleries (127 East 
57th St.)—To Nov. 14: Paintings and draw- 
ings, Herbert R. Kniffin; paintings, Werner 
Drewes. M'dtown Galler’es (559 Fifth Ave.)— 
Nov.: One-man show, Bertram Goodman; Ex- 
hibition by members of the Group. Museum 
of Modern Art (11 West 53rd St.)—Nov.: 





American painting and sculpture, 1862-1932. 
National Arts Club (15 Gramercy Park)—To 
Nov. 25; 27th Annual of New Books of the 
Year. Newhouse Galleries (578 Madison Ave.) 
—Nov.: Old and modern masters. Arthur U. 
Newton’s Gallery (4 East 56th St.)—Nov.: 
English landscapes and portraits. Painters & 
Sculptors Gallery (22 East 11th St.)—Nov. 1- 
30: Paintings and etchings, Philip Reisman; 
sculpture, Polygnotos Vagis. Publie Library 
(42nd St. & 5th Ave.)—Nov.: Chiaroscuro 
prints of 4 centuries; “America on Stone;” 
early American views; recent additions. Mu- 
seum of the City of New York (103rd St. & 
5th Ave.)—Nov.: Exhibition of XIXth cen- 
tury wedding gowns. Raymond & Raymond (40 
East 49th St.)—To Nov. 26: Facsimile repro- 
ductions. of paintings by Cézanne. Reinhardt 
Galleries (730 Fifth Avenue)—Nov. 19-Dec. 10: 
Portraits and landscapes, Bernard Boutet de 
Monvel. Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)— 
To Nov. 9: Annual exhibition of pencil draw- 
ings, etchines; lithographs, sanguine sketches. 
Jacques Seligmann & Co. (3 East 51st St.)— 
Permanent: Paintings, sculpture and tapestries. 
Schultheis Galleries (142 Fulton St.)—Nov.: 
Exhibition of American -and foreign artists. 
E. & A. Silberman (137 East 57th St.)—Nov.: 
Old Masters and objets d’art. Marie Sterner 
Gallery (9 East 57th St.)—To Nov. 19: Draw- 
ings, Barnard Lintott. Valentine Galleries (65 
East 57th St.)—Nov.: Abstractions by Kan- 
dinsky. Van Diemen Galleries (21 East 57th 
St.) —Permanent: Old Masters. Whitney Mu- 
seum of Amer‘can Art (10 West 8th St.)— 
To Nov. 16: Glenn O. Coleman Memorial. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Museum of Staten Island—Nov. 1-30: Paintings, 

Staten Island artists. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memor'al Art Gallery—To Nov. 27: Contemporary 
American paintings; sculpture, Anna Glenny; 
watereraphs, David Darling; water colors, Jo- 
seph Jablonski. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—Nov.: Paintings, 
American artists, loaned by John Erskine; 
sculpture, Harriette Miller. 

AKRON, 0. 

Akron Art Institute—Nov.: 

crafts (A. F. A.). 
CINCINNATI, 0. . 

Cincinnati Art Museum—To Nov. 14: Colored 

English sporting prints; American Indian Tribal 

Arts; Industrial designs, Wm. Hentschel, Olea 

Mohr and Richard Zoellner. Nov. 4-18: 

“Fifty Books of the Year’’ and printing for 

commerce. 


Indian Arts and 


CLEVELAND, 0. 

Museum of Art—Nov.: English aquatints (A. F. 
A.): memorial exhibit of lithographs, Glenn 
O, Coleman. 

COLUMBUS, 0. 

Gallery of Fine Arte—Nov. 1-17: “The American 
Scene”, an exhibition of characteristic can- 
vases, one from each. state. 

DAYTON, 0. 

Dayton Art Institute—Nov.: Japanese paintings; 
Ohio Pr‘nt Makers exh'bition; landscape draw- 
ings, Walt Kuhn; bronzes. 


OXFORD, 0. 


Miami Univers'tv—Nov. %@1: Student work 
from the Walden School (A, F. A.). 
TOLEDO. 0. 


Toledo Museum of Art—Nov.: American Life in 
Retrospect-lithogranhs (A. F. A.); Chinese art; 
International photography. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum of Art—Nov.: Loan collection of paint- 
ings. 

EDINBORO, PA. 

State Teachers College—Nov.: Graphic processes 
illustrated (A. F. A.). 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 

Art Allianees—Nov. 8-16: Snecial exhibition Cir- 
eulating Picture Club. Nov. 11-24: Philadel- 
phia Branch of American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Print Club—To Nov. 15: Etchines, 
Richard E. Rishop: drawings, Czermanski. 
Warwick Galleries—To Nov. 12: Portrait draw- 


ings, Grace Evans. Nov. 7-19: Paintings, 
Florence Ballin Cramer. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Carnegte Institute—Nov.: Lithographs, Carnegie 
Institute collection: International exhibition 


paint'ngs owned in Pittsburch; work of Alumni 
College of Fine Arts. Carnegie Institute. 
SCRANTON. PA. 

Everhart Museum—Nov. 5-96: Society of Ameri- 

ean Etchers Rotary (A. F. A.). 
WARREN, PA. 

Warren Women’s Club—Nov. 7-15: French Peasant 

Costumes (A. F. A.). 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design—Nov. 13-30: Eng- 
hish XVII'th century portraits. Nathaniel M. 
Vose—Nov.: Lithographs, Albert W. Barker: 
early English portraits. 

COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Columbia Art Associat‘on—Nov.: Contemporary 
Water Colors (A. F. A.). 
CHATTANOOGA. TENN. 


University of Chattanooga—Nov. 4-18: 10th “A” 
Circuit Exhibition (So. States Art League). 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—To Nov. 29: Tray- 
eling Oil Exhibition Cleveland Artists; Mem- 

phis Palette and Brush Club. 









DALLAS, TEX. 

Public Art Gallery—To Nov. 5: Paintings and 
prints, Texas artists; paintings, Frank Klepper. 
Nov.: Mrs. Leslie M. Maitland coHection of 
Old Masters and modern paintings and prints; 
water colors, Wm. S. Schwartz. Highland Park 
Society of Arts—To Nov. 5: Exhibition loaned 
from The Chimney Corner, Dallas. Nov. 10- 


30: Oil paintings, E. J. Waldo; Matzene col- 
lection of Chinese paintings and Oriental art 
objects. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Nov. 6-27: Oils, Dawson 
Dawson-Watson and Robert Joy; water colors, 
Edward M. Schiwetz. Herzog Galleries—Nov.: 
Antique Jewelry; XVIIth century Brocades. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum—Nov. 6-14: Pencil draw- 
ings of historic landmarks and beauty spots in 
San Antonio by Fred Graf. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Newhouse Hotel Gallery—Nov. 6-30: Landscapes, 

Lee Greene Richards. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Valentine Museum—To Nov. 12: 
French prints. Riehmond Academy of 
Nov. 8-19: 10th “B” Circuit Exhibition (So. 
States Art League). 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Institute—To Nov. 6: 18th Annual Exhibi- 
tion, Northwest Artists. Henry Art Gallery— 
Nov.: Catalonian Exhibition (CoHege Art 
Assoc.) Northwest Art Galleries—Permanent: 
Northwest painters. 

MADISON, WIS. 

Madison Art Association—Nov.: 7th Annual Ex- 
hibition of work by Madison artists. Wisconsin 
Union—To Nov. 14: Contemporary Graphics. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Art Institute—Nov.: Rosenwald collection of etch- 


English and 


ings; Murals, Francis Scott Bradford and Mu- 
— of Modern Art; paintings, Julio de 
iego. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Oshkosh Public Museum—Nov.: 
Artist Exhibit. 


War Medals at Art Center 


Bronze medallions issued during the Great 
War as awards by France, Belgium, Germany, 
England and Italy are part of the collection 
of medals and medallions formed by Dr. and 
Mrs. Samuel A. Brown which will be exhibited 
at the Art Center, New York, Nov. 7 to 19. 

The earliest examples in the collection are 
the Waterloo medals, the various issues con- 
tinuing in historical sequence through 1914-18. 
There are medals on Indian, General Service, 
1854-59; the Boer War, the Egyptian Cam- 
paign and the Crimean War. Mrs. Brown, 
whose interest in medals started during the 


Great War, has written a book, “Romance of 
the Medals.” 


Fox River Valley 





Rooms as large as 
studios... at 


HOTEL WINTHROP 


Lexington Ave. at 47th St. | 
New York 
| 
| 
| 





This modern hotel located within 
walking distance of art, music, 


theatre and shopping centers, offers 


you the largest, airiest rooms in 


New York 


low prices. 





. at incomparably 
All home comforts in- 
Splendid 


hotel service, no hotel formality. 


cluding serving pantry. 


Extremely large twin-bed 

Rates: room $3 single; $5 for two. 
Over-size two room suites 
$7. Special low weekly and 
monthly rates. 


Roger Smith Preferred Management 
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College Faults 


Cyril Kay-Scott, director of the Denver 
Art Museum, in an article in the Rocky Moun- 
tain News, makes a vigorous attack on the 
teaching of art in many American universities 
and colleges, and urges as a remedy the em- 
ployment of actual artists as instructors in 
their art departments. 

“The question of university training in art 
in the United States is a vital one,” he says. 
“The problems ‘involved merit the closest study 
on the: part of our educators. Vast numbers 
of young people are intrusted to our institu- 
tions of higher education. Vocational educa- 
tional education has been developed to a high 
point. What is being done and what should 
be done in the art field by our universities? 

“When I was a young man one went to a 
professional art school to study art, usually 
to Paris. There were art schools in this coun- 
try, but they were modeled on the Parisian 
institutions and everyone who could went to 
the source. I remember the strange atmosphere 
in the great Paris schools. It was taken 
for granted that you intended to do nothing 
for the rest of your life but paint—and make 
a living at, it. No one laughed or even smiled 
because you planned to be an artist. You were 
taken as seriously as if you were studying 
to be a dentist or a veterinarian. 

“It was vocational education with a ven- 
geance. No one considered that the institution 
owed you anything or should make things 
cheerful and homelike. There were no deans, 
student advisers or Y. M. C. A. secretaries. 
As the last comer you set up your easel in the 
worst place—and liked it. If you got funny, 
your fellow students took turns in trying to 
punch your head until one succeeded. And 
if he didn’t the massier did. 

“After a week maybe the massier would 
speak to you. After two weeks possibly the 
master would look at your canvas and tell 
you it was putrid and that you had better 
take up the learned profession of ditch-digging, 
as it was evident. you would never become a 
painter. And you worked; heavens, how you 
worked! After six months of criticism which 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


were humorous but not polite, if the master 
went carefully over something you had done 
you felt that all was right with the world. 
At the end of a year, if he went very seriously 
into the mistakes in your sketch and wound 
up by saying that it wasn’t too bad, you went 
out and celebrated all night. 

“This was the art school 30 years ago. 
You were there t6 learn a job and considered 
yourself lucky to have the chance. If you 
didn’t work, the master told you to get out. 
If you didn’t get out, the massier, with some 
voluntary assistance from your classmates, if 
necessary, kicked you out. It was all very 
simple. 

“Today the problem is not only very com- 
plex but in large part it is a different prob- 
lem. The great academies in Paris became 
gradually depleted by private schools built up 
by teachers of strong personality. Julian’s 
and Colorossi’s today look deserted and down 
at heel. Such private schools also grew up in 
great numbers in the United States. Colleges 
and universities, especially here in America; 
more and more entered the art field. In many 
instances already established private art schools 
were purchased or otherwise affiliated with uni- 
versities. Then came the task of co-ordinating 
university art teaching with the work of other 
departments among the general student body. 

“The country is now filled with such art 
schools or departments in our colleges and uni- 
versities. .A few are good. Most are bad. 
Many are palpably worse than none. The rea- 
son. is not far to seek. It lies primarily in 


‘the point of view of the typical academic 


mind. I once heard it expressed by a prom- 


| inent educator in about these words: A man 


beginning his teaching career must be trained 


+ in education, but needs no training in his spe- 


cial subject. 

“In art, at least, no more terrible fallacy 
was ever enunciated. The art teacher should 
not only be trained in his special subject, but 
he should be a creative artist. Take the 
subject of art appreciation, for example. I 
know of no more foolish spectacle. than a -so- 
called teacher pretending to analyze a master- 
piece of painting when he hasn’t the slightest 
idea how a picture is made. It affects me 





64 99 FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT ATTEND THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 66 ” 
NEWS . HOME STUDIO COURSES .. NEWS 


Personally taught by Michel Jacobs 


Can be had in all departments including the celebrated “Art of Color" by Michel Jacobs 


POSTER, COMMERCIAL ART, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, ILLUSTRATION, COSTUME DESIGN, FABRIC DESIGN and DYNAMIC SYMMETRY 


IN PORTRAIT, LIFE, 





STUDENTS are beginning to enroll for these courses. A few have already received the second criticisms. Among 
the letters, praising the course, Miss Matilda Lorentz, 400 Marshall Street, Mac Mechen, West Virginia, says, Your 
instructions are clear and helpful and the sketches aid wonderfully. You are making the lessons more interestiag 
and instructive than I ever would have thought possible in a correspondence course. If ever I can influence anyone 
to study with you I shall be glad to do it.” 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE M. J., SENT ON REQUEST 


See our advertisement on page 28 


N ART 


Incorporated under the Regents of the University of the State of New York 





about as would the spectacle of someone en- 
tirely ignorant of the structure of the human 
body attempting to perform a delicate major 
surgical operation. The results are fully as 
disastrous. 

“The degree of Ph.D. or LL.D. doesn’t neces- 
sarily equip one to teach dancing, musjc or 
acting, but the number of alphabetically equip- 
ped young ladies (who never have had and 
never will have a glimmer of art consciousness) 
I have seen purveying alleged art instruction 
is simply staggering. It is exactly as silly to 
ask one who is not:an artist to teach art 
as it would be to ask one who is not a sur- 
geon to teach clinical surgery. Such teaching 
is worse than useless. It is deadly dangerous. 

“IT have talked with numerous university 
graduates who have majored in art for their 
degrees, graduated and lived happily ever after- 
wards without one single spark of real under- 
standing, appreciation or feeling for art. Not 
only cannot they draw or paint decently, but 
they cannot appraise, enjoy or even look in- 
telligently at a picture. 

“And I have never in 22 years of experience 
found a student taught by an artist who, even 
if he did not turn out to be a real artist, 
did not have his sensitiveness to art so in- 
creased by decent instruction and guidance that 
his entire subsequent life was enriched. 

“Unless a university has an art school or 
department in charge of creative artists who 
are creative teachers it is better off without 
any art instruction at all. A gifted girl with 
no training in college might take up music 
after graduation and become a great singer, 
but not after her voice has been irretrievably 
ruined by some ignoramus of a vocal teacher. 
And students’ souls are just as important as 
their voices. 

“In the old days of art study in Paris I 
have described above, the instruction, even 
if it was bad, handicapped only the tiny frac- 
tion of youths who started out to be profes- 
sional artists. But in this country a whole 
generation at a time of young people are ex- 
posed willy nilly to orientations and methods 
which are stultifying and paralyzing. It is 
notorious that young children are more sensi- 


[Continued on next page] 
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Universal 


Art has-been termed the universal language 
of all nations, a claim which is borne out by 
the registration at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Among the students from foreign coun- 
tries are Rose Kende, Jugoslavia; Mui Lun 
Kwan, China; Sante Cerniglia, Italy; Tauno 
Snellman, Finland; and Paul Koh, from the 
ex-Austrian Legation, Peking. _ 

Art might also be called the connecting 
link between all classes of society, judging 
from the registration of the various Chicago 
art schools, where nuns, ex-gamblers, sailors, 
society women, steel workers, college, graduates 
and lumberjacks mingle in the common cause 
of an art career. Tom Vickerman of the Chi- 
cago Post says that at the Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts, Robin Gray, owner of a success- 
ful laundry route, has entered upon a commer- 
cial art career; also Doris Mutholland, 
a model who has decided to take her art on the 
other end of the paint brush. At the Hubert 
Ropp School of Art, John Stevenson, a lum- 
berjack from northwestern Wisconsin, and Rob- 
ert Warnimont, a steel worker, toil in classes 
along with about thirty “blue book” students. 

A beauty parlor operator; highly skilled in 
“making madame beautiful,” is endeavoring to 
learn the tricks of transferring beauty to can- 
vas at Clay Kelly’s South Shore Art School. 
As usual the Art Institute school has enrolled 
a group of Sisters of Mercy. ‘Also at this 
school is Kay de Mille, daughter of the famous 
movie director. Mr. Vickerman also reports 
that at one school, name not given, there is a 
man who for more than a year has been the 
“dealer” at a north side gambling house. Al- 
though he might logically have turned to the 
abstract, he is making commercial art his forte, 
at which, the director states, he is “doing very 
well.” 


Fashion Design Courses 


In the present Fall season at the Traphagen 
School of Fashion several new courses and a few 
innovations have been introduced. A Satur- 
day class for teachers, which conforms with 
the “Alertness Course” required by the Board 
of Education, has been added and the number 
of evening classes has been increased- Among 
the new courses are a costume model sketch 
class and a millinery sketch class. 

Due to Miss Traphagen’s keen interest in 
textiles a Commercial Textile Studio has been 
developed at the school, having as its func- 
tion the supplying of new and revolutionary 
designs for silk and other fabrics to the textile 
trade.. A. L. Courter, a stylist of the silk 
industry, is associated with Miss Traphagen in 
the studio. 


College Faults 
[Continued from page 26] 


tive to beauty in art than their elders. The 
antithesis of modern mass education in general 
to aesthetic development is sufficiently appalling. 
When the innocent youngster has incompetent, 
unimaginative and moribund leadership in his 
art studies added to this, the wonder is that 
any of them get through college with any 
beauty left in their minds. 

“The neglect of the humanities and other 
cultural emphases in our universities may be 
Necessary in our machine age. I am not an 
expert in general education. But now that 
our colleges have universally adopted art into 
their curricula let us, for sweet pity’s sake, 
Utilize it partly to recompense our children 
for this loss and not to smother further any 
beautiful instincts they may still timidly strug- 
gle to retain.” 





Titian and de Vos Teach Art from the Grave | 





“Bacchus and Ariadne,” by Simat de Vos. 


Tue Arr Dicest is indebted to Mr. Harvey 
Leepa, art expert and connoisseur, for calling 
attention to the similarity in composition of 
the above “Bacchus and Ariadne” by the Flem- 
ish painter, Simon de Vos (1603-1675), and the 
painting of the same subject by Titian (1477- 
1576), which is in the National Gallery, Lon- 
don, and which was so ably analyzed by Mr. 
Cyril Kay-Scott in the Ist October number. 
Comparison of the two works shows. how the 
painters, a century apart in time, interpreted 
the themes with utterly divergent figures, and 
in spirit conforming with their times and 
separate countries, but still used the same 
eternal laws of composition. The comparison 
is all the more interesting because Simon de 
Vos, according to the records of his life, never 
visited Italy, and hence could not have seen 
Titian’s work, which never left its native land 
until Napoleon seized it as a spoil of war. 

“Throughout the history of art,” said Mr. 
Leepa, “we find Bacchus and Ariadne depicted 
in many schools of painting. Most frequently, 
however, this mythological theme was painted 
by the Dutch and Flemish artists, who were 
not as fervently religious as the Italians or 
Spanish, and so painted the fullness and 
abundance in mythology as they knew it in 
the life of their fellow countrymen. The 
Flemings had a tremendous zest for every- 


thing living, and put this zest inte their 
painting. Simon de Vos painted the spirit 
of his age in Flanders, a robust age, in love 
with physical life. Coupled with a vivid 
imagination, he had a cool, concise mind that 
enabled him to work with deliberate calcu- 
lation. 

“It is interesting to note that the general 
shapes of the figure groups in both paintings 
are pyramidal. The Simon de Vos has a sedate 
action, while Titian’s is more completely dy- 
namic in movement. This conforms with the 
racial traits of the two peoples. The jolly nude 
Bacchus resembles a happy Flemish imbiber of 
the painter’s period. Ariadne with the tam- 
bourine possesses the intrinsic feminine charm 
of a Flemish portrait, and exalts the mytho- 
logical note of the artist’s conception. The 
whole composition shows a supreme genius in 
literal fidelity to the material facts of life 
in Seventeenth century Flanders. Mr. Arthur 
Millier, the noted western critic, wrote: ‘This 
very charmingly painted picture is especially 
interesting for its Flemish treatment of a classic 
theme.’ ” 

The painting will have a further ‘interest 
to the contemporary American art world be- 
cause it presents an argument both for inter- 
nationalism and nationalism in art, both of 
which “isms” now have their debating adher- 
ents. 





Practicality 

Entering its 31st year, the Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts has inserted a stimulant into this 
year’s curriculum—a faculty composed of 
practical and successful artists from stores, 
newspapers and other professional fields. It is 
held that students coming in contact with in- 
structors who are daily practicing what they 
teach will be inspired to think in terms of 
the professional. 

Among them are stylists, fashion artists, 
designers, interior decorators and cartoonists. 
Hugh M. Newman, advertising agency execu- 
tive and art director, is now managing director 
of the academy. Carl Werntz, founder and 
director of the school, also teaches, he having 
returned from Europe where he has been doing 
extensive research work in various art fields, 
in consequence of which he is able to put the 
student in coritact with advances being made 
abroad. 


Roerich Faculty Enlarged 


The. Master Institute of the Roerich Mu- 
seum, New York, has enlarged its faculty by 
the addition of several distinguished artists. 
Pietro Montana, who is to participate in the 
Fascisti exhibition to be held in Rome and 
has created many public monuments in the 
United States, as well as Bruno Piccirrilli, who 
has done the West Portals of the Riverside 
Church in New York and is now working on 
the figures for the portals of the cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, are new members of 
the department of sculpture. 

Newcomers in the other departments are 
Charles Aiken, American painter and portrait- 
ist; Earle Schrack, president of the Academy 
of Creative Arts; and Gilbert Foldes, well 
known instructor in tapestry weaving. Bernard 
Green, art chairman of the Thomas Jefferson 
High School, is to give a special course for 
art teachers. 
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SCHOOL OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN ART 


THREE YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
SHORTER INTENSIVE COURSES 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY DRAWING 
AND PAINTING CLASSES 
INDIVIDUAL SPECIAL CRITICISMS 


An Institute 


An effort to make the, cultural influence of 
the art school felt in an entire community 
takes the form of an “Institute of Art,” to be 
held in Providence on Nov. 11,.12 and 13, 
under the joint auspices of Brown University 
and the Rhode Island School of Design. Several 
hundred men and women who are prominent 
in the field of art and art education, including 
professors, art editors, art critics, museum 
directors, artists and heads of art schools will 
attend and participate in the program. 

The gathering will have for its purpose the 
stimulation, coordination and development of 
art interests in the community. Dr. Albert 
Davis Mead, vice-president of Brown Univer- 
sity, will open the first session, at which ad- 
dresses will be made by Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Thomas Benton. Mrs, Murray Snell Dan- 
forth will preside over the second session, and 
the speakers will be Prof. Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., of Princeton University, Dean 
Everett Victor Meeks of Yale, and Prof. 
Kenneth John Conant of Harvard. The third 
session will be opened by Royal Bailey. Far- 
num, director of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, and the addresses will be given by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins and William Sloane 
Coffin, president of the Metropolitan Museum. 

Art clubs and galleries will participate m 
the activities with the following exhibitions: 
English portraits of the XVIIIth century and 
the Pendleton collection of English and Amer- 
ican furniture, Museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design; paintings of various periods, 
Annmary Brown Memorial; members’ exhibi- 
tion, Providence Art Club; members’ exhibi- 
tion, Handicraft Club; ship models and paint- 
ings of ships, Rhode Island Historical Society; 
Lincoln portraits, John Hay Library, Brown 
University; English portraits, N. M. Vose Gal- 
lery; prints, Tilden-Thurber Gallery; modern 
American paintings, Faunce House Art Gallery, 
Brown University; book illustration, John 
Carter Brown Library, Brown University. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N, Y¥. City, 41st Year 
Textile Designing, Fashion Illustration 
Interior Decoration & Architecture. 
Life class under J. Scott Williams 
Advanced Design & Poster under George Baer. 
Studio Night Classes for Men and Women 
will open November 15 
Inquire between 10 & 4—Caledonia 56-2973 
Positions and orders filled. 














Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Profes- 
sional training in fine and 
applied arts. Students have 
access to Museum and Li- 
brary. Address Walter H. 
Siple, Director. Fall Term: 
Sept. 19th to June 3, 1933. 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 





































WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 





LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Torten Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Ilus- 
tration, Interior and Industrial 
Design. Term begins February 6. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte EK. Partridge, Director 
t. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Complete courses leading to 
the Bachelor's degree in Ap- 
plied Arts, Fine Arts, and 
Art Educatiqn. State Accred- 
ited. Moderaté tuition. Spring 
Term opens Jan. 9, 1933. 


Write FPF. H. Meyer, Director, 
for Catalog 


Oakland California 

















Pratt Student Wins 


Gertrude Lundstrom, student in the interior 
decoration course at the Pratt Institute, has 
won the 1932 first award in the competition 
held by the Israel Sachs Interior Decorating 
Foundation. Miss Lundstrom was presented 
with a gold medal and a scholarship entitling 
her to a trip abroad and six weeks study in a 
finishing course in Paris. Pratt Institute re- 
ceived the gold cup which is awarded each 
year to the school training the winning stu- 
dent. Seven schools of interior decorating in 
the metropolitan area entered the competition, 
each assigning a senior student to decorate a 
room. 

Last year Pratt Institute, with Betty Ann 
Herr, took second prize and the silver cup. 
Both cups are now in display at the school. 

















SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 
Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 


Session: October to May — 32 weeks 
Catalogue on Request 

















Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion and Anatomy. For information 
and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


Phillip Lyford to Teach 


The Studio School of Art, Chicago, has ac- 
quired for the faculty of its evening school 
Phillip Lyford, who has trained many nationally 
known _ illustrators. 










© WAYMAN ADAMS ® 


Evening Portrait Class 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FI ARTS 


awing, 
Commercial Design. . History of 
Art. Composition. Perspective. 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery. 
China and other arts. 
For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo, 







For Advanced Students 


OCTOBER TO MAY 


Address Keith Martin, Seeretary 
200 West S7th Street, New York, N. Y. 






























THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 
* 

Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 


Scott Ca 
School of 


Commercial Art, Illustration, 
Drawing, Painiing from Life, 
Etching, Interior Decoration, 
Design. Master Instructors. 
Scholarships. Placements. Enroll Now. 


Write for Catalog B. 


126 Mass. Avenue Boston 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th Street, New York City 
Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 

Dynamic Symmetry. 
MICHEL JACOBS, author of Art of Color, Art 
of Composition. 
VICTOR PERARD, author of Anatomy. 
ARTHUR BLACK, Advertising. 
See our advertisement on page 26. 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 


2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Califo: 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study op- 
tional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this art 
school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINEARTS 
Maintained by 
SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 


San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California; 
accredited by the State Board of Education. 


Fall term August 15th to December 17th. Pro- 
fessional and teachers’ courses of study in the 


fine and applied arts. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, InTeRIon Dac- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciaL Art, Pus. Scoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 
DE, Fete te ab aan 
GranpCentratScuooi/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 
ern artists. Courses in Painting, Drawing, 
Etching, Sculpture, Commercial and Applied 
Arts and Interior Decoration. Day and Eve- 
ning Classos. Catalogue. Room 7021, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. 


eee gate Men 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE—DRA WING—PAINTING 





MEDALLIC ART--CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 


Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 


Catalog on request 
80 West 40th St. (Beaux Arts Studios), N.Y.C. 


LANDSCAPE e 4 tv 


students can be taken into the Saturday and 
Sunday Out-of-Doors Classes. Painting, Draw- 
ing at Atelier 15—7 West 14th St., N. Y. C. 
XAVIER J. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Penna. 
Country School (Open All Year) 
Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia 

Register Now for Winter Classes 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, 
Decoration, Illustration, Sculpture 


Resident Instructors 
Modern Studios and Dormitories 
Outdoor Sports 


Write for particulars to 
D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 
































SrUDY. ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 







Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 





COSTUME DBSIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time | 
Night Classes 

























TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course. Special 
Class for Teachers. Credits given. 
All phases of costume design and il- 
lustration, from elementary to profes- 
sional mastery, taught in shortest time 
consistent with thoroughness. Day and 
Evening. Sunday Painting Class. 
Courses in the practical study of De- 
sign for the Theatre. Send for Cir- 
eular D. Phone COl, 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE REFORF REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


RINGLING 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA ... . on the Bay 


DESIGN @ PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
The comprehensive Art liection of the 
John and Mable Ringling Art Museum, 
also the Ringling Circus Winter Quarters 
available to all classes at all . times. 

Study out-of-doors daily in a semi-tropical 

setting. 
Illustrated Oatalog on Request. 





ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE SCOMMERCIALART 


Commercial Art, Dlustration, Draw- 
ing, Painting from Life, Etching, 
Interior Decoration, Costume De- 
sign, Textile Design, Stage Design. 


Write for catalog -D- 
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$1624 H ST NW. WASHINGTON Dc 





TIMELY GUIDANCE IN 
ALL PRACTICAL ART SUBJECTS 
EXPERIENCED . PROGRESSIVE 
SUCCESSPUL 
FALL SESSION STARTS SEPTEMBER6 
30th Year 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


| SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. + « CHICAGO 


>——CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL @ OF ART 


School Year, September 12 to June 9 
Fine arts and practical arts: distinguished 
instructors, including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence K. Hinkle, 
Charles Everett Johnson, Frank: McIntosh. 
Write for illustrated catatogue. 


Til S. GRANDVIEW STREET 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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California Lectures 
The California School of Arts and Crafts 


at Oakland, announces a series of art lectures 
planned for the general public as well as 


, the artist and student, each to be given by a 


distinguished speaker for the benefit of the 
school library fund. F. H. Meyer, the director, 
points out that it is the school’s desire to 
bring before the community the fact that there 
exists in its midst an institution for the train- 
ing of talented students and for the fostering 
of art interest among those persons whose 
pleasure in the arts comes from appreciation 
rather than creation. 

The first two lectures, held on Oct. 13 and 
27 .respectively, treated of “The Art of the 
American Indian,” by Pedro L. Lemos, curator, 
Stanford Art Gallery and editor of the School 
Arts Magazine, and “The Art of the Book,” 
by Samuel T. Farquhar, director, University 
of California Press. The next two will be 
“Arts, Old and New, in Japan,” by Perham 
W. Nahl, professor of art, University of Cali- 
fornia, Nov. 3; and “Modern Architecture” 
by Sheldon Cheney, author of many books on 
modernism in art and architecture, Nov. 17. 





A Craft Students League 


The Craft Students League, an educational 
project dealing with the major crafts, has 
been organized by the Y. W. C. A. with the 
co-operation of the New York Society of 
Craftsmen. Mrs. John Mead Howells heads 
the organization committee, and Miss Aliee 
Reddington Wright, executive secretary of the 
West Side Y. W. C. A:, has been appointed 
director. 

Master craftsmen, selected from the member- 
ship of the New York Society of Craftsmen, 
will give instruction. On the staff are Leonard 
Rankin, Moritz Loeffler, Alvin von Hinzmann, 
Louis Wolchonck, Simon Moselsio, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Frantz, Adda Anderson, Elsa von Draga, 
Mary Lewis, Martha Davis, Myra W. Rankin, 
and Edna Minor. 





Attilio Piccirilli Honored 

Attilio Piccirilli, Italian-American sculptor 
and director of the Leonardo Da Vinci Art 
School, New York, whose bust of Thomas 
Jefferson stands in a niche in the rotunda of 
the Virginia capitol, has been presented with 
the Thomas Jefferson Presidential Medal in 
recognition of his contributions to art, educa- 
tion and citizenship. The medal was bestowed 
by Governor John Garland Pollard of Virginia 
at appropriate ceremonies. 





Mischief in the Classroom 


Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827) when he 
was a student at the Royal Academy was 
nearly expelled once because he carried a pea- 
shooter into the life school and disturbed the 
careful poses of the living models, says Walker’s 
Weekly. 








ARCHIPENKO ECOLE D’ ART 
Courses In Fine And Applied Arts 
Day and Evening Classes, Tuition from $15.00. 


Instructors: J. Sloan, A. Archipenko, C. Alajalov 
316 West 57th Street, New York City 








A REAL ART 1933 CALENDAR 


14x22 in size with ten (10) beautiful artistic 
male poses photographically reproduced on 
Moire finish bristol with large padded calendar 
for the entire year. Only calendar of its kind. 
Limited number printed. You must act quick- 
ly for your copy. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
JOHN M. HERNIC - 12 E, 37th St. New York 
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Moore Institute of Art, 
Science and Industry 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1844 
Study Art in Philadelphia 
This oldest School of Art applied to Industry 
in America, gives you professional training 
in all branches of Design, Painting, Teacher 
Training, Jewelry, Crafts, eic. 
Distinguished Faculty 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


Enroll Now 


Residence Houses on Parkway 
for out-of-town students 


Send for Catalogue 


S. W. Corner Broad and Master Sts. 














|GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


Term; October 15 to April 15 


681 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Between 53rd and 54th Streets) 


Classes in drawing, painting in oil and 
water color, composition and rapid 
sketch 


For catalogue B and information address: 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 


























ERIC PAPE 


Classes in Drawing, Painting, Com- 
position and Illustration. Morning, 
Afternoon and Evening. 
Courses for Teachers. f 
Credits Allowed by Board of Education. 
200 West 57th St. 
7th Ave. Phone Circle 71-3487) 
NEW YORK 


————————————————__ ee 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 


Professional courses for 
serious students 
Foreign Scholarships 
Profusely Illustrated Catalog 
42-44 St. Botolph St. Boston, Mass. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Ilustration, Advertis- 
ing, Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training. Archi- 
tectural Construction, . Architec- 
ture. 38 a a Instructors. 

46th year. atalogue. 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Direetor 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE—— 


1825-1932 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertisng and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


(Cor. 
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Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


INtustrated Cataleg on Request 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 

54th year, All 
ART SCHOOL branches of 
Fine and Industrial Art, Painting, Sculpture, 
Advertising Design, Layout, Lettering, In- 
terior Decoration. Tuition is low—not or- 
ganized for profit, Faculty of national and 
international reputation. Winter term 
January 3. For illustrated catalog address 
The Art Institute, Box A.A., Chicago, Il. 
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‘RUBENS" 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8.’ PAT. OFF. 


“THE” ARTISTS’ 


BRUSH 
SUPREME == 


UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORI 


116-118' Wooster Street New . Yor! 





‘Papers for ‘Printing 


Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 





USE 


Rembrantk 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 





Malmaison, 


FYERBRIEGEHT COLORS 


BRILLIANT — PERMANENT 
SMOOTH FLOWING — INTERMIXABLE 


REQUIRING OPAQUE WATER COLOR 
Values from 25c to 60c Per Jar 


To gain new customers, 


Black, White, Lemon Yellow, Chrome Yellow, Chrome 
Orange, Red Orange, Vermilion, Dark Red, Geranium, 


marine, Cobalt, Turquoise, Peacock, Prussian, Cerulean, 

Chrome Green, Emerald Green, Permanent Green, Cy- 

press Green, Le Luxe Red, Hildabe Red, Burnt Sienna, 

Golden Brown, Mineral Brown, Raw Umber, Yellow 
Ochre, Naples Yellow, French Gray. 


NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
5162 - 43rd Street, 


The Cooper Test 


Girls who can see themselves as others see 
them make good art students, Austin Purves, 
art director at Cooper Union, New. York, de- 
clared in announcing results’ of entrance tests 
given this year for the first time. The 90 
girls of this~ year’s entering class at the 
Woman’s Art School, who were chosen from 
340 applicants for admission according to their 
standing in a series of tests, one of which 
required them to draw themselves in an every 
day. situation, form the most promising group 
ever to enter the school, Mr. Purves said. 

The candidates were examined in spatial 
relations, art judgment, and vocabulary in 
order to determine their mental fitness for 
the work of. the’ school, and in addition they 
were given a drawing test. designed to show 
whether or not they were accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of pictures. No knowledge of 
draftsmanship..was required in this test, which 
outlined to the students a situation in which 
they were expected to depict their own actions. 
They were told to imagine that they had just 
returned home from a.day’s work, entered 
the house, and shut the front door. They were 
then asked to draw what they did next. 

“The drawings fell into just six groups, with 
only two exceptions out of the entire 340,” Mr. 
Purves reported. “The first group took off 
their hats and coats and hung them up; the 
second went into the living room to read, play 
the piano, or turn on the radio; the third went 
into the dining room or- kitchen and. got some- 
thing to eat. The fourth group went to their 
room and took off their shoes. The fifth 
group took a bath. The sixth patted the dog. 

“The drawing test is intended merely as a 
check against the general aptitude test, which 
is intended to show us which students are 
good material for our course. We want to 
find out, first, whether the student has the 
kind of intelligence that can be used in 
art, and, second, whether she has given enough 
thought to drawing to form the habit of 
thinking in pictures. 

“In the general aptitude test, the candidate 
is first made to count objects shown in per- 
spective in a limitéd amount of time. This 
indicates whether she has a sense of spatial 
relations, most important in the study of draw- 
ing and design. Then there is a test of vocab- 
ulary, necessary with all the required reading 
in our new curriculum, to show whether or not 
the student can read reference work with com- 
parative ease. 

“The third test, that on art judgment, 
measures the candidate’s aesthetic discernment. 





















FOR ALL PURPOSES 


introductory price, 
$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


Rose Tyrien, Carthame, Violet, Ultra- 


Artists Colormen 


Maspeth, New York 




















Standing in this test is not based on the suc- 
cess or failure of answers to coincide with our. 
judgment, but is determined by -comparison 
with the average judgment of a_ thousand 
already enrolled students who took the test 
last-year. Their average choice was considered 
the correct answer. 

“These entrance tests are a great help to 
us now. This year’s entering class displays a 
keener and more intelligent interest in the 
work than any of the classes chosen -by the 
old personal interview method. We expect to 
develop the tests to get better and better re- 
sults each year.” 

The tests were given by Prof. Carl C. Brig- 
ham of Princeton University. 


Studied Widely, Now Teaches 


Alice McGehee, secretary-treasurer of the 
Alabama Art League and a member of the 
Southern States Art League, is a recent addi- 
tion to the rapidly expanding art department 
of the Womans College of Alabama. She will 
assist Mrs, Rivers in the out-door painting 
classes. Miss McGehee is well equipped for her 
new position, having studied at the Museum 
Art School, the: New York School of Fine and 
Applied. Art, with Hugh Breckenridge at Glou- 
cester, and, more recently with George Elmer 
Browne at Provincetown. Another faculty 
addition is Caroline Harris of Arkansas who 


will have charge of the portrait classes. She - 


studied at the Minneapolis School of Art. 


Austrian Joins Auburn Staff 

Sidney W. Jirousek Van. Sheck, Austrian 
painter, has joined the faculty of the art de- 
partment of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
at Auburn. Auburn is making a strong bid 
to develop an art school of the first rank. 
Despite the general drop in enrollment this 
year, attendance at the art school has mate- 
rially increased. Frank W. Applebee, vice- 
president of the Alabama Art League, is pro- 
fessor of applied art, and Roy Staples, as- 
sistant professor. 





“A Century of French Art” 


By means of a calendar of 22 free lectures, 
the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy will present 
to the public (Oct. 31 to April 10), “A Cen- 
tury of French Art,” covering the painting and 
sculpture of the XIXth century. The lectures 
will be by Gordon B. Washburn, the director, 
Nora L. Christensen, educational director, Ruth 
Johnston, lecturer on the history of art at the 
Academy, and Ruth Norton,. art librarian of 
the Buffalo Museum of Natural Sciences. 


THE LONDON 
STUDIO 


now has its own Editorial 
& Publishing office at 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE LONDQN STUDIO (founded 
1893 and now in its 105th volume). 
Monthly, 50c - Yearly, $5.00 


COMMERCIAL ART AND IN- 
DUSTRY. An essential for adver- 
tisers. Monthly, 35c - Yearly, $3.50 


STUDIO BOOKS ON ART 
































381 Fourth Avenue New York 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


A nationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 


for contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 





National Chairman: F. Batiarp WILLIAMS......... 


sa ees 27 West 67th Street, New York City 


National Secretary and Editor: Witrorp S. Conrow........:. 154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Treasurer: Gorvon H. Grant............ 


pci aca 137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Regional Committee, Chairman: Grorcr Pearse Ennts..67 West 87th St., New York City 
National Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze ......321 West 112th Street, New York City 


‘ 


“TECHNICAL STUDIES IN 
THE FIELD OF THE FINE ARTS” 
and 
THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





Almost coinciding with this issue of Tue 
‘Arr Dicest, the second number of Technical 
Studies will be mailed to its subscribers. 

The League’s National Committee on Tech- 
inic (Walter Beck, Chairman, “Innisfree,” 
Millbrook, N. Y.) has established cordial re- 
lations with the editors of Technical Studies 
(Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), with the object that the 
League’s Committee on Technic may serve our 
‘Professional members as the logical channel 
of approach to and of contact with the staff of 
this journal because it promises to become of 
capital importance to living artists and. crafts- 
men. 

The managing editor of Technical Studies 
has stated, in a recent letter, that they natur- 
ally want the journal to have direct and 
immediate effect and to become a kind of 
organic part of the art work of its own time. 
He states further that he does not know of 
any single organization which can so well give 
Technical Studies a working value as the 
American Artists Professional League. 

Our article in the Ist October issue of Tue 
Art Dicesr suggested very properly and cour- 
teously, the managing editor notes, that an 
increasing amount of space in Technical Studies 
might be donated to the technical problems of 
contemporary artists. This, he assures us, they 
have every intention of doing, because their 
aims are quite in accord with ours when it 
comes to the question of permanence in works 
of art. It is obvious that the willingness of 
artists to attempt to record their practices and 
their discoveries in scholarly form and as a 
public duty is here challenged by the managing 
editor, because he states that he is in a position 


A Milk and Water Affair 


The Eagle Rock (Los Angeles) Fourth An- 
nual Art Exhibition will open on Nov. 26 for 
two weeks. This year’s show may be termed 
a milk and water affair, being managed and 
promoted by Curtis H. Sherwood, local dairy- 
man, and being housed in the auditorium of 
the Sparkletts Bottled Water Corporation, 
purveyors of natural spring water. 

The past success of the exhibit, which was 
formerly held in the gymnasium of a local 
church, resulted in the water company opening 
its doors to the community’s artists. Eagle 
Rock is the home of some of Los Angeles’ best 
known painters. 


Newark Museum Open Sundays 


Through the co-operative efforts of mem- 
bers of the staff and various civic organiza- 
tions, the Newark Museum will be open to 
the public on Sundays until the end of the 





e year, without additional cost to the city. 
_ Another announcement made by Beatrice Win- 


ser, director, states that the opening hour has 
been advanced to 10 A. M. and the closing 


_ hour shortened from 6 to 5 P. M. 





; to request that professional artists present 
manuscripts that. may deserve publication and 
will be of estimable value to other practicing 
artists. 

He would like also to establish in Technical 
Studies a kind of “Questions. and Answers” 
department on technical questions of immediate 
pressure, if that be expedient, and as soon as 
they see that it is really wanted. Here again 
the professional members of the League are put 
on their mettle. If any among us seeks further 
information on technic, send. your inquiry, 
clearly stated, with such observations as you 
have noted on the subject -in your own ex- 
perience and practice, to Mr. Walter: Beck, 
Chairman, National Committee on Technic, A. 
A. P. L., “Innisfree,” Millbrook, N. Y. 

The referring of all such questions to the 
League’s Technical Committee is recommended 
by our National Executive Committee for good 
reasons. Many questions can be answered at 
once by a member of that Committee, leaving 
for Technical Studies those questions which 
may require the especial attention of special- 
ists. As the establishment of a “Questions and 
Answers” department depends not only. -on 
whether Technical Studies can afford it, and 
if it be wanted by the professional artists. of 
America, but also on the volume of the cor- 
respondence that its editors would have to take 
care of, this procedure, recommended above, 
if carefully adhered to by our members, will be 
a service to the editors of Technical Studies 
that they highly approve and appreciate. They 
are careful to state that only answers that can 
be specific and authoritative would be at- 
tempted. 

This is all pertinent to the ultimate develop- 
ment, in America, of great and enduring works 
of art. An important gate of opportunity is 
opened by your League to all American artists 
who aspire to complete excellence, technical and 
artistic. The American artist must seek both 
earnestly if he is to deserve the support of an 
ultimately enlightened American public which 
shall have learned to say “I am For AMERICAN 
Art.” 

ot 


Don’t forget to send promptly any change 


of address to your National Secretary. 
* * * 
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BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 








“<The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 
el 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LI and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 
Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
Manufacturers and Importers 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 


—SAREENT 


OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


BS 
Non-Settling 
Brilliant 
Water Proof 
Non-Bleeding 
Quick Drying 
Can be applied on 
paper, glass, wood. 
Thinned with water 


they produce letter- 
ing ink. 


American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
253—36th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ETCHING MATERIALS 
Presses 


'. papers, 
ALL METAL PRESS $27.50 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


7 On aot 4G ob G 


YO SULLIVAN STREET-NEW YORK CITY 


LUCIEN-LEFBVRE-FOINET 
Superfine, Handground 
Permanent Oil Colors. 

MADE IN FRANCE 
[Sole agents for U. 8. A.] 


CANVAS PANELS 


Also a complete line of French & Belgian 
Canvas in 41” and 82” widths 
and Mural sizes. 


Write for Price Lists, Catalogue 
and Samples 
ART IMPORTING CO. 
404 Fourth Ave. New York 





FREE BOOK 


It contains valuable in- 
formation and a complete 
catalog of modeling sup- 
plies for professionals and 
students. 

MAIL COUPON NOW! 


ETTL STUDIOS, INC. 

227 West 13th Street, New York. 

@ I am interested in modeling. 
FREE copy of “Sculpture and Modeling’’. 


A.D, 11-1-32 


Please send 


Address 
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Portraits of Artists 


“Leon Dabo,” by Benjamin Eggleston. 


As the result of a suggestion made by Leon 
Dabo that the general public would be in- 
terested in seeing “a painter’s impression of 
a painter,” the International Art Center of 
Roerich Museum is presenting until Nov. 15 
am exhibition of portraits of artists. Mr. 
Dabo wrote the catalogue introduction. 

“In the Rue de Rivoli there was a book- 
seller's shop,” he wrote. “The window con- 
tained photographs of artists who had achieved 
fame. I was a boy still in my teens, and the 
portraits of the contemporary gods of art 
gave me quite a thrill. 

“In those days an artist looked the part; 
there was a distinct, somewhat patriarchal 
family type. For it is seldom that an artist 
may be known by his first and most charm- 


Auction Prices 


The Perry Belmont collection of paintings, 
furniture and objects of art was sold at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries, 
Oct. 21 and 22 for $43,449. The highest priced 
items: Nicolaes Maes, “Pieter Van Groene- 
dyk,” $610; Nicolaes Maes, “Petronella Du 
Nois,” $610; Jan Miense Molenaer, “Portrait 
of a Child with a Parrot,” $950; XVIIth cen- 
tury Dutch master, “Henriette D’Angleterre,” 
$800: Bouguereau, “Enfants Endormis,” $780; 
Detaille, “Souvenirs des Grandes Manoeuvres,” 
$625; Ludwig Knaus, “Village Festival,” $850; a 
Régence Aubusson tapestry, French, XVIIth 
century, $1,700; an Aubusson tapestry salon 
carpet, XIXth century, $1,175. 

Art from the residence of the late Frank 
Knight Sturgis was dispersed by the same gal- 
leries, Oct. 25 and 26, for $46,562. A few 
of the highest prices: Gainsborough, “The 
Market Cart,” claimed to be original sketch 
for the painting in National Gallery, $1,000; 
James Sharples, “David Lydig,” $500; James 
Sharples, “Marguerite Grimm,” $525; Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey, “Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy,” 
$590; Romney, “Lady Donovan,” $575; Charles 
Cooper Henderson, “The Pull-Up at Wood- 
hatch,” $750; Antoine Vestier (attributed), 
“La Comtesse de Villermois,” $600; set of seven 
Duncan Phyfe mahogany side chairs, $1,820; 
a Savonnerie salon carpet, $1,050; Duncan 
Phyfe mahogany settee, $950. 





Are Presented in a Special Exhibition 


ing aspect. Fame comes to him only when 
the fatigues of life, struggle, and tortures have 
altered his promitive physiognomy. All artists 
really strong are kinsmen . 

“The most handsome portrait in the book- 
seller’s window was that of Carolus Duran, 
le beau male, as Catulle Mendes called him. 
His beard, curled and ringleted, was Assyrian 
and hieratic. Also he wore lace cuffs. Meis- 
sonier, then at the height of his glory, may 
not have patronized the Seven Sutherland 
Sisters, but he evidently found something as 
good, or better, for his beard was not to be 
measured in centimetres but in feet, being 
fan-shaped, spreading from shoulder to shoulder 
and completely covering the torso. Bouguer- 
eau, Cabanel, Henner and their contempor- 
aries of the Institute and the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts had beards of varying lengths and de- 
grees of cultivation. Leon Bonnat had a hard 
expression like his painting, Boulanger an. air 
of naive simplicity, Detaille and de Neuville, 
the military painters, had waxed mustachios— 
they ‘looked ‘like cavalry officers. 

“For some reason or other the Impression- 
ists had not achieved the distinction of the 
bookseller’s window. It was in the Durand- 
Ruel gallery that the photographs of Monet, 
Manet, Pissarro and Degas: could be seen. 
Cézanne was missing, but he made up for the 
photographer’s neglect by painting his own 
portraits. His garden studio at Aix was filled 
with them. Like Rembrandt he never. tired 
of himself as model, but, unlike Rembrandt, 
Cézanne continually experimented with his 
beard, cutting it off today, and then growing 
patches on different planes, which meant a 
new portrait to be painted.- 

“TI still believe that artists are very impor- 
tant personages, and it occurred to me that 
an exhibition of our artist’s portraits would 
interest our people.” 

In the exhibition is a portrait of Dabo by 
Benjamin Eggleston, and there is one of the 


Paintings from the collection of the late 
Giulia P. Morosini were sold at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries on Oct. 13 
Highest priced items: Greuze, “La Volup- 
tueuse,” $525; a follower of Rubens, “Portrait 
of Archduke Albrecht,” $650 and a companion 
piece, “Portrait of the Infanta Isabella,” $825: 
Gerome, “Louis XIV and His Court,” $750; 
Cesare Auguste Detti, “Henri III Received by 
the Doge Mocenigo,” $800; Francis Adolphe 
Grison, “The Serenade,” $575. 


Art Auction Schedule 


The American Art | Association-Anderson 
Galleries have scheduled the following auction 


sales for the first two weeks in November: 

Rare old English furniture and silver, Persian 
rugs, tapestries and art objects, property of the 
late Katherine Clemmons Gould, Mrs. John Gel- 
latly, Mr. and Mrs. John Borden of Chicago, and 
others, afternoons of Nov. 4 and 5. 

Rare first editions and other book treasures, 
Carr-Libbey and others, evening of Nov. 10, on 
exhibition from Nov. 5. 

Tapestries, rugs and furniture, property of 
Messrs, V. and L. Benguiat, afternoons of Nov. 10, 
11 and 12, on exhibition from Nov. 5. 

Collection of diamonds and pearls, property of 
Mrs. Rose O. Brillhart, afternoon of Nov. 16, on 
exhibition from Nov. 12. 

Chinese porcelains, jades and furniture, se- 
lected from the stock of Roland N. Moore, Inc., 
afternoons of Nov. 17 and 18, on exhibition from 
Nov. 12. 

Primitive paintings and old masters collected by 
F. Kleinberger and mainly from his private col- 
lection, evening of Nov. 18, on exhibition from 
Nov. 12. Fine French furniture, pastels and ob- 
jects of art, collected by Mr. and Mrs. F. Klein- 
a of Nov. 19, on exhibition from 
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“Bust of Renoir,’ by Paul Paulin. 


late Carroll Beckwith by Carolus-Duran, who 
was his teacher. There is Kisling by Derain, 
and Fantin-Latour by himself. A. set of six 
busts of Degas, Monet, Pissarro, Rodin, 
Renoir and Guillaumin are by Paul Paulin. 
Other artists whose counterfeit presentments 
are on view. include A. P. Ryder, Odilon 
Redon, Leopold Seyffert, Sigurd Skou, Orlando 
Rouland, George Pearse Ennis, Foujita, Robert 
Brackman, Peggy Bacon, Benjamin Eggleston, 
Stanislaw Rembski, Merton Clivette, Henry 
Mattson, Frank London, Power O’Malley, 
Harold Weston, Paul Kleinschmidt, Gutzon 
Borglum, F. Luis Mora, William Auerbach- 
Levy, J. Mortimer Lichtenauer, Wayman 
Adams, Jerry Farnsworth, Emanuele Romano, 
John Lavalle and Louis Eilshemius. 


Philosophical 
[Concluded from page 8] 


their case than they think. It is the natural 
recoil of the normal man against what is false. 
He will stand much. He will permit the lower 
elements of life to govern him in his cities; 
he will accept fantastic theories because they 
are called sacred; but the worm will turn, and 
it seems almost like breaking the butterfly, 
that indeed started life as a worm, to waste 
words on this Art called’ Modern, which is 
happily sliding off the scene as its painted 
apples slide off the tilted tables.” 


A Young Hungarian 

Tibor-Pataky, Hungarian artist, young but 
already well known in Budapest and Vienna, 
winner of the official scholarship of the Col- 
legium Hungaricum, is having his first Amer- 
ican showing at the Delphic Studios, New 
York, until Nov. 13. His paintings are por- 
trayals of Hungarian life. The artist has re- 
sided in the United States for the last year. 


The Adequacy of Reproductions 

Facsimile reproductions of the works of 
Cézanne are being featured by Raymond & 
Raymond Gallery, New York, during Novem- 
ber as the second in a series of shows to demon- 
strate the availability of adequate reproduc- 
tions of masterpieces. Vincent Van Gogh was 
the artist selected for the first show in October. 
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Portrait of a Gentleman 
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SIR HENRY RAEBURN 
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COLORS William M, Chase 


“THIS IS NOT THE TIME TO 
SPEND MONEY ON PAINTINGS” 
How often we hear this today 
from Museums and Individu- 

als. 
The Trustees of Museum 


Funds now available for pur- 
chases, are not doing their 


Abbott H. Thayer 


duty by the Donors of such 
funds 
and 
Individuals, loving art and ex- 
pecting “someday” to enrich 
their homes with pictures, are 
not doing their duty to them- 
selves 


If they fail to take advantage - 


of the chances created by pres- 


ent conditions. 
Our current exhibition, in 
which paintings by some of 
America’s leading artists are 
represented, contains many 
such opportunities. 
They are all priced at cost or / : 
less. 
Write for complete catalog 
and recommendations as to . 
Gt, Wecreen special pictures. 3 


William M. Chase 


ROYAL CORTISSOZ, in the “Herald-Tribune” says: “Artists must realize what is happening to other 
commodities and reduce their prices.” The Artists are doing theirpart to meet existing conditions. 


We are no less anxious to do ours if, by so doing, we can release capital to promote still further the 
sale of pictures by living American Artists. 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


15 East 57th Street NEW YORK 





